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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The first of the official German proposals for peace 
has obviously failed: the angry declaration of the 
Kaiser, bridling with phrases about God and humanity, 
leaves no doubt about that. But it is only the first of 
these proposals: many others, from time to time, will 
be put forward henceforth on official or semi-official or 
on inspired authority. They will come from Austria and 
Bulgaria as well as from Germany, and the good offices 
of neutrals will again and again be solicited. They will 
all be part and parcel of the enemy’s carefully thought 
out plan for (a) splitting up the chief Powers of the 
Alliance against himself; (b) impressing and pleasing 
neutrals, who, naturally, do not enjoy the war; and (c) 
increasing the number of pacifists in this country. 


As time goes on, and the position on the western 
front grows more and more dangerous for the German 
armies there, through the steadily increasing mass of 
men and material put at the disposal of Sir Douglas 
Haig, what is more natural than that Germany should 
desire to lure the Allies Russia, France, Italy, and 
Great Britain into peace palaver, which cannot weaken 
herself, and which may easily—if the Allies are not on 
their guard—hurt them? If only Germany can draw 
from all or any of the Allies, or even from influential 
papers and speakers outside the Governments, state- 
ments rash or cowardly, a point for the enemy will be 
gained. Mischief, for instance,, may be caused by 


‘words uttered in wrath or in weakness and folly— 


mischief between the Allies and some powerful or sensi- 
tive neutral.. Thus even if the Allied Governments 
were to permit an apparently official statement to go 
forth that ‘‘ restitution ”’ by itself would pave the way 
to negotiations, Germany might at once score a point 
by consenting to restitution, and intimating that of 
course restitution would apply all round. If we there- 
upon ‘‘ kicked ’’ at the idea of the vast German colonies 
being restored to their late owner, there would be a 
swift and cunning appeal to this or that neutral’s sense 


‘of fairness, and the Allies would be represented ‘as 
‘unreasonable people, not ready to play the game, and 


so on. Pro-German capital might be worked up by 
such devices. 


Even now we may observe Austrian anglers at work, 
whilst Bulgaria, too, has been supplied by Germany 
with a long rod and baits, at which some credulous 
Allied newspapers are nibbling. Next Turkey may be 
suffered by Germany to come into this angling expedi- 
tion. The dodge is to spread among the Allies the 
delusion that Bulgaria, Turkey, or Austria, or some 

ion of Austria, can, by nice management, be 
‘* detached ’’ from the bully Germany and won over. 
This is done, of course, with the connivance of 
Germany. It is rather: clever: we meet people—the 
Verdant Greens of diplomacy—who, on the strength of 
something they have seen in print, or have imagined, 
are almost ready to hold out a hand to Bulgaria or 
Turkey or Austria-Hungary. They will not believe 
(because they do not want to believe) that offers or ni 
gestions of peace from any of these quarters are me 
offers or suggestions from Germany. It is all con- 
trived or sanctioned in Berlin. The only wise way is 
to distrust the Bulgars, Turks, Austrians, Magyars, 
Czechs, and to have no truck with them. Then 
we shall neither get our windows broken nor our 
honour tainted: nor shall we break up the Alliance, 
without which we cannot win the war. 


Since we last wrote the enemy has seized Braila and 
Focsani and continues to press the Russian Army hard. 
There is no sign of the whirlwind campaign coming to 
a close, and we have little doubt that the plan of the 
Germans is to Overrun and subdue the whole of 
Moldavia as. they have Wallachia and the Dobrudja. 


‘After that the whole scene and theatre of interest in 


the war may change, for we are nearing the spring, 
and .with its arrival the giant offensive of the Allies in 
the west will start, dwarfing ultimately even the Somme 
and Verdun. As to the Roumanian success of. the 
Germans, apart from the misery to the Roumanians 
themselves—who continue to bear disaster with a bold, 
splendid front—it will fade away to its right proportions 
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presently. The most serious results of it are these: 
It will badly interfere with the Russian offensive this 
year—as we indicated many weeks ago—and the cap- 
ture of Braila, etc., is sure to replenish the German 
and Austrian larder. | 


The three most observed theatres of war to-day are 
Greece, the Western Front, and Roumania. Of these 
it may be said that in the first we are in a bad and 
humiliating position through our own muddles and mis- 
understandings in the past, and through the disastrous 
adventure of Gallipoli; in the second, we are in a 
steadily improving and already immensely strong posi- 
tion through the skill, energy, and commonsense in 
which the operations have been devised and carried 
out. Of course there have been local flaws and failures ; 
but, viewed as a whole, our position and prospects in 
France are the result of merit. In the third (Roumania) 
the Allies are suffering through downright bad luck. 
The thing has been an extraordinary ‘‘ turn up’’ for 
the Germans, who have ‘had success thrust upon them 
where they looked only for ill! So much for the 
trilogy of the three most observed theatres of war to- 
day. The luck has been all with the German in this 
last one, but it must be conceded he has ‘‘ grasped 
the skirts of happy chance ’”’ swiftly and with a grip 
of steel. 


Meanwhile the British Army in France continues to 
punish and wear down the spirit of the enemy by raids, 
one of which the other day brought in several hundred 
German prisoners. South-east of Arras the British 
rushed the first, second, and third lines of the enemy on 
a two-thousand-yard front, and found that he had fled 
from all three! Arras itself is, as a rule, a ‘* quiet ’* place, 
though the Germans still register their guns on the 
remains of the Cathedral—they had done so just before 
the writer of this note entered the terrible town in the 
autumn. Turning to the north-eastern front, it is inter- 
esting to notice that the Russians have been operating 
near Riga and have won a position or two, but we do 
not look for anything on a large scale there at present. 


With the New Year General Smuts resumed opera- 
tions against the enemy forces in East Africa. The 
main German force has been herded for three months 
in the marshy valley of the Lower Rufiji. Its efforts 
to break through have been defeated, and it has now 
been severely handled by General Smuts, who has 
penetrated to Kibambwe, forcing the Germans to the 
south bank of the Rufiji. Farther south their retreat 
is barred by our forces. A German remnant also 
occupies the hill part of Mahenge, having failed to 
reach the main body, and this is being attacked by a 
British force from the south-west. 


The unanimity of the Allies from the beginning has 
been indispensable to us all and the only way to 
victory. Since the English view is apt to be insular, 
meetings abroad are enlightening. They have already 
taken place in France, and we welcomed the Confer- 
ence of Allied statesmen af Rome which ended last 
Sunday, and was attended by delegates from Italy, 
France, and Great Britain, including the three Prime 
Ministers. The Conference recorded the agreement of 
the Allies on the various questions discussed and a 
decision to maintain a still closer co-ordination of effort. 
The proceedings in detail remain necessarily private. 
The inquisiturient mind has no sound basis for the sort 
of conjectures which have already done harm in this 
war, and are alien to true patriotism. 


The Allies on Thursday received the Greek reply 
promising submission; though an inclination to wriggle 
is still suspected. There really is good reason to think, 
however, that at length we are coming to grips with 
the Greek problem. For certain reasons the Allies 
present towards Greece a much more formidable front 
than they did lately. Solid bodies press hardest. 
Nevertheless, until the Greek Army is put away to a 
safe place, it will not be possible to feel at all at ease: 


that is the real solution of the problem—the rest not 
mattering considerably. 


Owing to accumulated German intrigues there has 
been a sensational crisis in Spain. Count Romanones, 
the Spanish Prime Minister, is, however, taking up a 
strong attitude—he declares that he may be forced to 
resign by Press agitation or by Parliamentary pressure, 
but not by foreign interference. Germany has been 
intriguing for a long time past in Spain, and, 
unfortunately, has the Church and a good part of the 
Army on her side. But the patriots are now making a 
stand. 


There was some splendid speech at the Guildhall on 
Thursday when the new War Loan was outlined, and 
there was an intensely national scene—we doubt 
whether there has been such a moving scene there since 
Pitt made his immortal speech during the war against 
Napoleon. Back from Rome in the full flush of con- 
fidence over the profoundly important decisions reached 
there, the Prime Minister was in fierce form. Among 
the statesmen at Rome ‘‘ There was no flinching, no 
wavering, no faint-heartedness, no infirmity of pur- 
pose ’’, he exclaimed, and a volley of cheers resounded. 
This is the right stuff, and there was abundance of 
it. With upwards of two million men at arms in 
France to-day—who will be on the road to three mil- 
lion in the course of this year—we need not flinch or 
waver for a moment. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer outlined the new great loan in a fervent, clear 
speech. The basis of it is an issue at 5 per cent., the 
price being 95—close on a yield of 5} per cent. He 
declared that, so far as he could foresee, a higher rate 
of interest than the present would not be paid: and 
he hinted, not obscurely, that if voluntary loans failed, 
there were other kinds of loans. 


It seems quite impossible to prevent a certain class 
of writer and partisan airing his party, even at a time 
like this. Observe, for example, the attempts of these 
people to set to the credit of the Duma (because it is 
a Parliament and, therefore, ‘‘ democratic’’ and 
‘free ’*, etc.) all the elements that have been and are 
opposed to the ‘‘ dark forces ’’ in Russia; and to the 
discredit of the autocracy everything that has encour- 
aged these ‘‘ dark forces’?! M. Trepoff has resigned 
the Premiership, Prince Golitzine fills his place. 
‘* Ah!” says the partisan, “‘ if the Prince is a Duma 
man, a democratic Parliament man, all will be well! ”’ 
But a horrid doubt intervenes—‘‘ Was he not an auto- 
erat, a wicked reactionary one a few years ago? If 
so, how can he be the right man to carry on the war 
against Germany?’’ That is the kind of thing, stupid 
and offensive. The autocracy of Russia is a splendid 
thing to consider. There is a mystery and a glory, 
and there is a deep religion about it that are all utterly 
wanting in its detractors in this country. 


Last week the Enemy Influence Sub-Committee of 
the Unionist War Committee issued a series of 
admirable recommendations regarding naturalisation, 
the adoption of which would go far to stamp out the 
methods of peaceful penetration long too lightly 
regarded in this country. It is recognised at the out- 
set that naturalisation is essentially an Imperial 


problem which the Dominions and India should aid in 


settling. But it is suggested that as to the United 
Kingdom an Emergency Act should at once give the 
Home Secretary power to revoke certificates of naturali- 
sation. 


The regulations in detail are well calculated to safe- 
guard the national interests, one of the most important 
being that naturalisation shall not be granted until a 
year after the first application for it, the period being 
only abridged on special grounds. Renunciation of 


allegiance to the country of previous nationality is also 
suggested, and several limitations of privilege are men- 
tioned. Nothing, we note, is said specifically of 
municipal or academic positions of importance, which 
seem to offer an easier field for intrigue than a seat 
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in the House of Commons or the mastership of a vessel. 
As for change of name, it is suggested that it should 
not be allowed without the licence of the Home Secre- 
tary granted on a substantial cause. _ 


Mr. John Hodge, the new Minister of Labour, has 
been sending a letter to trade unionists in which he 
points out that the success of his department depends 
on the whole-hearted support of employers as well as 
the Labour movement. On Sunday night, in the 
Gorton Division, he explained to a delegate meeting 
of labour authorities that he was not going to have 
his judgment set aside because he was up against 
Oxford and Cambridge men. The position—we will 
not call it opposition—should be enlightening to both 
sides. We are glad to note that Mr. Hodge recognises 
the failure of the Labour Exchanges. There he wants 
men of understanding, and the lads coming back 
from the front ‘‘ would not want wooden images ’’. 
Quite so, but ‘‘ non ex omni ligno Mercurius”’, we 
remind Mr. Hodge. Excellence in public service does 
not, perhaps, exactly coincide with indifference to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


We can profess no surprise that the working men 
of one large union have broken out violently against 
the Total Prohibitionists. The working men have de- 
nounced these zealots as ‘‘ Hun-Stigginses ’’, and are 
using other terms which argue great indignation. 
‘‘ Hun-Stigginses ’’ is going rather far, but it is a fact 
that large bodies of working men do believe that the 
extreme zealots are spreading the idea that they are 
drink-sodden, idle rogues ; and we are bound to say that 
the hectic appeals and flaring advertisements against 
beer are excessively provocative. 


Beer to-day is being thwacked in a way it never 
was even in the days when ‘‘ Bung’’ and the 
“* Bishops ’’ were cartooned together in inflamed prints 
and framed, so far as we remember, with Chinese 
Slaves. Yet—if we may say so without being con- 
demned as drink-sodden idlers—we have seen civilians 
and soldiers take a glass of beer as sweetly and inno- 
cently as others take a dish of tea. Beer is hard to 
assimilate if one is not taking plenty of exercise; but 
it is true, too, that tea, even from China, weakens the 
digestive juices, whilst cocoa and chocolate, unless im- 
bibed with studied moderation, can produce a sort of 
black bile. Of course, in youth one can do all these 
things in quantity with seeming impunity. One has 
been sconced in College ale in days that never come 
again, and yet worked out algebraic problems an hour 
or two later, and risen, after a sound sleep, with a clean 
palate next morning. As for the people we style 
zealots, but the British working men are styling Hun- 
Stigginses, we t:ust they will see the wisdom of not 
carrying their crusade too far, lest the police have to 
be called in, What is wanted is moderation and re- 
straint: violent advice in a matter of this kind is 
usually weak advice. 


The speech of the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture to a large meeting of farmers last Saturday was 
full of practical points, He asked them to forget the 
injuries our fiseal system had done them in the past 
and, as patriotic citizens, grow all the food they could 
for man and beast. If they were asked to consent to 
some limitation of their profits, there was a guarantee 
that their losses would be limited as well. He dealt 
with the fixed price for wheat—those also for this 
year’s crop of oats and potatoes were fixed on Monday 
~~and pointed out that the special price for oats 
already announced was a contract with the War Office 
when they were grown on broken-up grass land. The 
bonus on ploughing up such land was not so big as it 
looked, as the contract involved the spending of a 
certain sum on manures. As for potatoes, they pro- 


duced the maximum of food, and were a wonderful 
source of potential agricultural wealth. He hoped to 
see this industry greatly advanced when peace came 
and the necessary machinery and buildings could be set 


up. Regarding barley, he remarked that it still puzzled 
him. It was no use to say that brewing was altogether 
wasteful, for it supplied a very valuable foodstuff for 
milch cows, and that point must not be forgotten in 
any future legislation. 


He went on to discuss the greatest question of all, 
labour, which was to be supplied by the use of soldiers, 
alien prisoners, men secured by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s operations, and a large addition of women. Here 
he hoped to double the 100,000 already employed. As 
for the cultivation of derelict lands, the order would be 
retrospective from 1 January. Legal difficulties of 
tenants who broke up grass lands were then considered, 
and Mr. Prothero concluded by expressing the convic- 
tion that such ploughing up could not be carried out in 


guarantees to the farmer for at least eight or ten years. 
He hoped also to get advances for growers of potatoes 
and keepers of pigs. These businesslike proposals 
should reassure farmers who were in doubt about their 
position and encourage that advance im food-production 
which is essential to-day. 


According to the ‘‘ Times’ (9 January, page 5), 2 
firm of New York dealers has managed to buy Van 
Dyck’s portraits of Charles I. and his Queen, which 
have long adorned Newnham Paddox Hall, in War- 
wickshire. The portraits are ey in New York and 
are to be exhibited there. We find it hard to say what 
we feel about this transaction without using ungovern- 
able words. Unless the Government follows the 
example of Italy, and passes promptly a drastic law, 
the whole country will be stripped and gutted of its 
treasures. There are people who would buy the 
honour and the history of Great Britain were they able 
to do so; instead, they content themselves with buying 
its glorious pictures and books. Let us prevent them 
with a stark law. Lord Milner and Lord Curzon have 
understanding and taste in these matters, and they 
have courage. They should act now. 


What Italy, a poor country always, can do Great 
Britain, still a vastly rich one, is surely capable of. Italy, 
by means of the splendid State Act of 12 June 1902— 
which we have at hand as we write—has utterly 
defeated the commercialists who would dispose of her 
national art treasures. She is at war, and pressed for 
money, but she does not, and will not, relax in the 
smallest degree, Therefore it is perfectly clear that 
Great Britain oan take the same precautions. It is 
only the matter of a few millions—of a few hours’ 
fighting. An Act should be added to the Statute Book 
preventing the export of pictures, books—most of our 
finest books are being grabbed by foreigners, including, 
it is very likely, Germans—furniture, etc., of historical 
worth and merit. Those who convey these glories of 
Britain to foreign countries are offenders against the 
Realm. 


We conclude next week the articles on the work of the 
R.A.M.C. The writer does only justice to that won- 
derful administration. One has seen something of the 
working of the machine just behind the great battle 
fields of the Somme and marvelled at its approach to 
clockwork precision in the front of constant danger 
and almost insuperable difficulty. The Old Army 
fashioned, before the war began, the outlines of it; and 
the New Army has worked upon: those outlines with 
fortitude and faith. Faultlessness cannot be claimed 
for it—there is no department in any side of any army 
which can claim that. Not even the brain and heart of 
its chief, who has genius, can ensure against every 
blemish. But we believe that our R.A.M.C. is match- 
less of its kind. To instance ene thing—-we wish we 
could set in parallel columns the cases of enteric on 
the British front from the start in France and the cases 
of enteric on a eorresponding length of the German 
front. The figures would prove enlightening to those 
who believe that in the enemy’s army all things are 


done better than in the British. 


this country to any great extent after the war without | 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE LOAN OF VICTORY. 


UBLIC attention has been swung from the in- 
credulous study of unreal peace proposals to one 

of the urgent facts of war. The terms of the new Loan 
of Victory are now made public, and the whole world 
will watch with tense interest the result of the appeal to 
the British people. ‘‘ Here ’’, will say Allies, enemies, 
and neutrals, ‘‘ is a real test. We shall now be able to 
judge the ability and the will and the genuineness of the 
chief Power among the Allies.’”’ More certainly than 
any diplomatic phrases, and more convincingly than any 
noble aspirations, a great response to the appeal will 
prove that the British people have the fixed will and 
the certain means to secure the victory which they 
declare to be necessary. We must realise that this is 
no purely domestic affair, and no mere question of a 
good investment, but a crisis in the war, and one in 
which every citizen must play his part. Those of us 
who cannot fight are specially concerned, as a point of 
honour, to make real sacrifices in order to show the 
world that the national resolve and the national wealth 
are sufficient to meet the unexampled calls of this war. 
A public loan to-day is a very different matter from 
what it was in the days when the Chancellor went into 
the City, saw half-a-dozen financiers, and secured his 
money, while the financiers secured their profit. It is 
a part of that general national mobilisation which goes 
slowly on in all departments of life as the war grows 
older, and it is inaugurated by a great Guildhall 
meeting, at which the Prime Minister appeals to 
the whole nation and gives hope of victory this 
year. High finance, the most exclusive of occupa- 
tions, has to become democratic, for it is certain that 


this Loan, if it is to be a success, must be supported by | 


the masses as well as by the classes. 
clearly before our minds its double aspect. As a ‘‘ con- 
version ’’ operation more than two thousand millions 
have to be funded under the new conditions, and it is 
only the subscriptions above that amount that will really 
be new money for the war. The ‘‘ conversion’ is a 
purely financial matter, with which we are not specially 
concerned in these columns, but the call for new sub- 
scriptions is a question of duty and policy which no 
man has a right to neglect. 
The speeches at the Guildhall struck the right note. 
We trust that the Loan will be advocated without the 
excessive and vulgar use of posters which marked our 
recruiting campaign, and without the mingled 
emotionalism and sentimental pride which made the 
German advocacy of their last Loan so humorous to the 
enemies of Germany. But there will have to be a 
‘ publicity ’’ campaign, and we think that the effective 
and practical methods of the War Savings Societies are 
the best example to follow. The more the people at 
large invest in the national funds the better for national 
unity in the future. Just as historians say that ‘‘a 
common tax-interest '’ consolidated various social 
classes in the past, so a common investment interest 
will help to unite all ranks of the nation in the future. 
The stable element in modern F rance, which has 
remained unaffected by so many revolutions, is based 
as much on the multitude of rentiers as on the multi- 
tude of landed proprietors. Very wisely the Chancellor 
has decided to allow subscriptions in small sums, and 
has given the option of a rate free from income-tax. 
It will be possible to explain the Loan in any village in 
the simplest way, and investment will be as easy as 
through a savings bank. Everyone should be made to 
understand that this is one of those fortunate moments 


Let us keep 


pus” 


when interest and duty coincide. An investment that 


| will yield over 4 per cent. free of taxation, based on the 


best security in Europe, if not in the world, is a golden 
opportunity of saving something that will prove useful 
| in the lean days that will follow the war. Richer 
people realise these advantages for themselves. Many 
a man when peace comes will congratulate himself, 
and sometimes bore his friends, by recalling the 
thousands he put into the Loan while the war that was 
going to ruin everyone was actually being waged. But 
the rich man and the man of moderate means will have 
before them this special consideration. This Loan is a 
mobilisation of the national credit, which is the sum- 
total of the credit of all individual citizens: the indi- 
vidual, therefore, must pledge his credit for the good of 
the nation. In simpler words, he must borrow from 
his bank in order to subscribe largely, if he is fortunate 
enough to be what the banker dignifies by the name of 
an ‘approved client’’. Having borrowed, he must 
save in order to pay off, for, as the ‘‘ Economist ”’ 
points out, ‘‘it is real money, produced by self-denial 
and saving, that is wanted. Subscriptions made out of 
bookkeeping money only produce inflation unless they 
are quickly paid off out of savings”. We must note 
as specially significant Mr. Bonar Law’s hint that if 
this loan should fail the Government will not hesitate 
to make lending compulsory. 

Turning from individual duty to national policy, the 
figures of expenditure in this war are so vast that they 
stun the average man as the glory of Solomon stunned 
the Queen of Sheba. When he reads of thousands of 
millions there is no more spirit in him. But he is 
interested and puzzled by two questions: ‘* Where 
does the money come from? ”’ and ‘‘ How long can it 
go on?’’ Money for war purposes is not gold, but 
credit, and credit depends on the capital resources of 
a nation and on its financial methods. The following 
table is based on figures supplied by Mr. Crammond in 
a paper he read to the Statistical Society : 


Spent during first 
Capital Wealth. —_year of war. 
United Kingdom £16,500,000,000 £500,000,000 


Russia. ............ £12,000,000,000 £,600,000,000 

,11,800,000 £553»400,000 

Germany ......... £15,000,000,000  £938,000,000 

Austria - Hungary £10,000,000,000 62,000,000 
000, 


Of course, since the first year the rate of’ British 
expenditure has risen, and we actually spent to the end 
of last year more than £3,600,000,000, but of this sum 
more than £800,000,000 was raised out of revenue, 
and an amount equal to the latter figure had been 
advanced to Allied nations at the end of March last. 
This table shows very clearly that the capital wealth 
of the Allies far exceeds that of the Central Powers 
and in actual gold resources at the close of 1916 they 
possessed £557,000,000 to Germany’s £ 126,000,000. 
Austria’s gold is negligible, as her great Ally ‘took 
charge of it in the general interests some time ago. 
There is the further question of financial methods, and, 
though Germans have seriously argued that it is a 
proof of German economic superiority that they have 
financed the war entirely by borrowings, it is difficult to 
believe that German credit will not be irreparably 
damaged after the war by the fact that all the interest 
on their Loans will have to be met out of new taxes. 
While the enormous revenue we are raising now will 
give us great advantages, we have the ‘ Kreuz 
Zeitung ’’ acknowledging that without an indemnity 
from England the burden of taxation after the war will 


* kill all injtiRive and spirit of enterprise ” in Germany. 
4, 
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An essential part of Germany’s original scheme was 
that her enemies would be made to pay the costs, and, 
believing that, she recklessly borrowed, and her people 
at first cheerfully lent. When we compare the 
resources of the two groups we think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was cannily cautious when he‘said 
that economic exhaustion will not defeat us. Supposing 
our total debt reaches £4,000,000,000, and interest has 
to be paid at 5 per cent., that will make the interest 
charge two hundred millions a year, and it has been 
estimated that the British people before the war saved 
annually double that sum. 
too, that the interest which will be taken in taxes will 
be repaid in dividends, mostly to British citizens. While 
there is no instance in history of any nation acknow- 
ledging defeat because of national bankruptcy, there 
are many cases of nations coming to terms because 
their future resources were threatened, and it is 
probable that pressure from German financiers was one 
of the reasons why the Kaiser launched his recent 
proposals. So far as we ourselves are concerned, it is 
clear that, in a life-and-death struggle, we can carry on 
for several years before we exceed our annual savings 
before the war in payment of interest. 

This country has had to carry special responsibilities 
as the financial centre of the Alliance, and when the 
history of the war is written it will be found that those 
responsibilities have been generously recognised and 
fulfilled. We have had to sell out our American 
securities and to borrow both in the States and Japan, 
but our loans to various Allies, which will figure as 
investments abroad, will represent a satisfactory set- 
off to our lost securities and to our foreign borrowings. 
There is a further special responsibility in connection 
with the present appeal. This year ought to witness a 
maximum military effort by the magnificent British 
Army in France, and military effort must be 
limited by financial resources. A _ really striking 
demonstration of British wealth and purpose will do 
more than anything else to inspire every nation in the 
Alliance to the fullest use of its resources, and every 
subscription to the Loan will increase the gloom of 
Berlin. The Germans are students of history. They 
know what Prussia owed to the financial help of this 
country in the Seven Years’ War and in the struggles 
that followed the French Revolution. They have often 
shown an uneasy recollection that the England of the 
past never did lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, and 
if this Loan is carried to a triumphant success they 
will be convinced that the John Bull of to-day is the 
true descendant of the John Bull who defeated 
Napoleon. 


THE ROME CONCORDAT AND ITALY. 


HE Prime Ministers of France, Italy, and Great 
Britain have met in Rome within the last ten 

days. It would be highly improper to speculate on the 
agenda, but we rejoice to know that complete 
unanimity was secured.. The Rome concordat is one 
of immense importance. The part played by Italy in 
the war has been overlooked by tle British public—- 
overlooked through want not of sympathy, but of 
information. It has been a lustrous part, and it has 
been essential to the ultimate success of the Allied 
cause. Now that the Allies have taken counsel in 
Italy is a good moment to examine what Italy has 
achieved in the struggle. First, we should consider 


Italy’s attitude before she came in as a combatant. 
Suppose. Italy had decided to hold aloof, a watchful, 
S he she had behaved 


coldly calculating neutral. 


It must be remembered, | 


from the first in such a manner as to warn the Allies 
that she might go in on the side of Germany at a 
favourable opportunity, striking a bargain with that 
Power over the Adriatic seaboard, for such a bargain 
might have been practicable, Austria, however 
unwillingly, consenting. Then France would have 
been forced to keep a large Army along the Franco- 
Italian frontier, an absolutely necessary precaution 
against sudden attack. The Franco-British line would 
have been greatly weakened. Germany might have 
broken through and overrun a large part of France, 
including Paris. We do not think this is overrating 
the danger of a doubtful friend on the South of 
France: it is more likely we are underrating it. But 
the Allies well understood that Italy. had no intention 
to strike a treacherous and mortal blow at France; so 
there was no need for them to keep a large force on the 
Franco-ltalian frontier, and weaken their line on the 
north and east. Had Italy been peopled by Bulgars, 
had she been ruled by Ferdinand the Fox, it would 
have been otherwise. But Bulgaria has a way of 
stabbing her neighbours in the back, whereas Italy 
has not that way. 

So much for the first help Italy brought the Allies 
against Germany. Later she came in openly on the 
side of the Allies. She did not choose the moment 
Bulgaria—the nation, according to some people, we 
ought to detach and make a friend of !—chose. Bul- 
garia waited in ambush, as foxes do wait, till she 
could strike with the best advantage to herself only— 
waited till she saw the German armies overrun Poland 
and threaten the whole Allied cause with ruin; then 
she went in on, as Ferdinand supposed, the winning 
side. That is the line of the mean intriguer and the 
scoundrel. When Italy, on the other hand, came in 
the tide was far from running mightily for the Allies. 
Indeed, the tide was against us. Italy came in when 
her preparations were reasonably advanced, and since 
then she has kept employed the best corps of the 
Austrian army. Her work, however obscure in this 
country, has been glorious and invaluable. The fact 
is that, without at first the sympathy, and then the 
military aid, of Italy, the Allied cause would have been 
to-day in a very disagreeable state. This ought to be 
brought home to the British public, and we hope the 
popular Press will ‘‘ run’’ Italy more than has been 
the fashion in the past. Had-half the notice paid to 
neutrals’ inaction in the war been paid to Italy in 
action, the understanding and sympathy between 
Rome and London would long before now have been 
hearty and intimate. The Italians are our old friends 
as it is: tn such a case they would have been our 
enthusiastic as well as our.old friends. 

Italy is the authentic home of the fine arts. She 
has had a wondrous past: it is the illuminated missal 
in the history of modern nations. But Italy is 
utilitarian as well as esthetic; her literature of life 
includes prose as well as poetry. The lost ehchant- 
ment of the Middle Ages whispers from her towers. 
She is 

Infinite of years, 

And splendid from quenched tears, 

Strong with old strength of great things fallen and 

fled, 

Diviner from her dead ’’. 


Yet Italy is, too, a great live, pulsating nation of the 


present that does not mean to ‘‘droop upon her 
throne ”’, 


like Matthew Arnold’s outworn empires. 
‘* To-day, To-day, To-day’’, is on her banners. 
Italy’s best statesmen, her newspapers, and a con- 
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siderable section of her public have made a survey of 
real politic and reached intellectual conclusions. Italy 
knows the Balkans. She has been to Greece. Had 
we attended to her views it is possible—to say the 
least—that we should have learnt rather more (in 
time) of the Balkan problem, and in particular of the 
Greek question, than we have learnt so far. We should 
not, in our admixture of uninformed zeal and righteous 
anger, have humorously divided the Greek people into 
two halves, of which the powerful half was imagined to 
be in love with the Allied cause. We should have 
talked less of “ liberating’’ Greece; instead, we 
should presumably have placed the Greek army— 
which is anti-British, anti-Russian, anti-French, and 
anti-Italian—out of harm’s way in the Peloponnese. 
One does not wish to write an ungenerous word about 
friends in Greece. May they flourish and increase. 
But at this stage the supreme need is to take pre- 
cautions against a host of deadly enemies, not to 
engage in Byronic dreams and lyrical exhibitions. The 
British public has been largely misinformed about the 
Greek problem: its enthusiasms have been honour- 
able and sincere, but have led it astray. A few 
years ago the public here was led astray in somewhat 
the same way about Turkey. It was given to under- 
stand that, only let the brand-new Parliament of 
democrat Turks be set up, and all would be well. That 
was a comical delusion: the misunderstanding about 
Greece has been a tragical one. 

If we wish to put big spokes in the German wheel 
in the East-—in the direction of Persia and of Egypt— 
we shall fortify our friend and Ally Italy by establish- 
ing her firmly on the east coast of the Adriatic, and 
this can be done without any detriment whatever, 
without any disloyalty, to gallant Serbia, who must 
have free and excellent access to the Mediterranean. 
Italy has pledged herself to support Serbia thus, and 
will do so. 

Italy is the land of the refinements and the 
humanities, and to overlook these things is to be as 
brutal and stupidly materialistic as any Prussian. But 
it happens that Italy is also one of the great and 
surely rising nations. Those who have travelled in 
Italy and noted the immense vitality of her people, 
and who know what progress, commercial and 
scientific, has been made in the north of the country, 
recognise that she is not to be denied in the competi- 
tion of great nations. We look for great benefits, 
solid as well as spiritual, through the concordat of the 
Allied Powers at Rome. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR MERCANTILE 
MARINE, 


S the present Government was not responsible for 
trying to sell the nation’s birthright by agreeing 
to that monstrous conspiracy against British sea-power 
known as the Declaration of London, it may be antici- 
pated that it will take vigorous action to protect our 
merchant shipping from the relentless submarine war- 
fare which is taking such a heavy toll of our mercantile 
tonnage, and not only of ours, but also of Allied and 
neutral tonnage. 

The sinking of the ‘‘ Caledonia ’’, and the arrest of 
Captain Blaikie, have incidentally brought the question 
of the arming of merchantmen to a head. The public 
was greatly exercised by the arrest of Captain Blaikie, 
fearing that it portended for him a similar fate to that 
of Captain Fryatt, whose murder is still fresh in our 
memory ; but all anxiety on this score was dispelled by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s recent utterance in the House of 
Commons. 
inform the House that a telegram has now been 


| 


He said: ‘“‘I am glad to be able to | 


received from the United States Ambassador to the 
effect that the German Foreign Office has given a 
personal assurance to the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States Government in Berlin that Captain 
Blaikie will not share the fate of Captain Fryatt. 
(Cheers.) The German Admiralty consider the ‘ Cale- 
donia’ an armed cruiser, and that, therefore, in 
attempting to ram the submarine Captain Blaikie was 
only doing his duty.’’ (Cheers and laughter.) 

Those who laughed are apparently still unabie to 
grasp the German psychology, but they were not left 
long under the amiable delusion that this was to be the 
close of the incident. It was, of course, perfectly 
obvious to any serious-minded person that this new 
move on the part of Germany was taken with a double 
object: First, to give additional force to the German 
contention that armed belligerent merchantmen are not 
entitled to the hospitality of neutral ports; and second, 
to give the German submarine commanders a free hand 
to sink our merchantmen at sight, without any of the 
tedious formalities insisted upon by Mr. Wilson in his 
exchange of Notes. 

The ‘‘ Taegliche Rundschau ”’ on 20 December, com- 
menting on Mr. Bonar Law’s reference to Captain 
Blaikie, said : 

‘The German Government have now finally taken 
up the position that England’s armed commercial and 
passenger steamers are men-of-war, being armed 
auxiliary cruisers. 

‘*The promise given to America, who has always 
hindered our submarine war, that these vessels before 
being torpedoed must be stopped and examined falls to 
the ground. They are warships and must be treated 
as such, even when there are Americans on board. 

“We now have facilities for extending our U-boat 
war, which all sensible people have long recognised as 
unavoidable and indispensable. 

‘* This is the best reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal 
of our peace offer.’’ 

Sir E. Carson on 21 December told the House of 
Commons that the Government could not admit any 
distinction between the rights of unarmed merchant 
ships and those armed for defensive purposes. He said: 

*‘It was no doubt the aim of the German Govern- 
ment to confuse defensive and offensive action, with the 
object of inducing neutrals to treat defensively armed 
vessels as if they were men-of-war. 

“* Our position was perfectly clear, that a merchant 
seaman enjoyed the immemorial right of defending his 
vessel against attack, or visit, or search by the enemy 
by any means in his power—({cheers)—that he must not 
seek out an enemy in order to attack him, that being 
a function reserved to commissioned men-of-war. 

“* So far as he was aware, all neutral Powers, with- 
out exception, took the same view, which was clearly 
indicated in the prize regulations of the Germans them- 
selves. The Departments concerned were devoting 
continuous attention to all questions connected with the 
theory and practice of defensive armaments.’’ (Cheers.) 

It may be observed at this point that Count 
Reventlow, writing in ‘‘ Deutsche Tageszeitung ”’, dis- 
putes the accuracy of Mr. Bonar Law’s announcement 
regarding Captain Blaikie, and states that the sub- 
marine commander’s report shows that the ‘‘ Cale- 
donia ’’ was not an auxiliary cruiser, and declares that 
Captain Blaikie deserves death as a franctireur. It 
almost looks as if Count Reventlow had not seized the 
true inwardness of the other contention, and the 
immense possibilities of bullying neutrals which under- 
lay it. Put quite shortly it amounts to this: if any 
neutral Power refuses to adopt Germany’s contention 
that an armed merchantman is a war ship, and extends 
to such a ship the hospitality of its ports, then 
Germany will or may denounce such procedure as an 
unneutral act, and take such steps towards the 
offending neutral as may seem good to her. 

The late Government appears to have taken up a 
correct attitude from the outset on this supremely 
important question. On 13 December Lord Robert 


Cecil, answering Mr. Houston, said: 
“At the beginning of the war His Majesty’s 
Government explained to the Governments of neutral 
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countries their view of the legal and historical justifica- 
tion for arming merchant ships for their own defence. 
Since then, as occasion arose, they have communicated 
with the Governments of countries which British 
defensively armed merchant ships have required to 
visit. Of all the Governments approached, only one at 
present refuses to admit defensively armed merchant 
ships into its ports, and even that Government does 
not impugn the legality of arming merchant ships for 
defence. The French and Italian Governments have 
acted separately from His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter.”’ 

The arming of merchant ships for defence has been 
a recognised right from time immemorial. An Act of 
Parliament in Charles II.’s reign*® lays it down that no 
master of an English vessel of 200 tons or upwards. 
and mounted with sixteen or more guns, shall yield to 
any pirate, sea rover, or Turk without fighting, and 
that no smaller or less armed vessel shall yield to any 
such enemy vessel unless the latter shall have at least 
— the number of guns carried by the English 
vessel, 

But to come to more modern times, Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’, has quoted the 
following :— 


‘* The United States War Code (1900),”’ Article 10, | 


paragraph 3: ‘‘ The personnel of merchant vessels of 
an enemy, who in self-defence and in protection of the 
vessel placed in their charge, resist an attack, are 
entitled, if captured, to the status of prisoners of war."’ 

“The Italian Codice per la Marine Mercantile 
(1877).”’ Article 209: ‘‘ Merchantmen, on _ being 
attacked by other vessels, including war vessels, may 
defend themselves against and even seize them.’’ 

‘The Russian Prize Regulations (1895),’’ Article 
15: ‘‘ The right to stop, examine, and seize hostile or 
suspected vessels and cargoes belongs to the ships of 
the Imperial Navy. Vessels of the mercantile navy 
have a right to do so only when they are attacked 
by hostile or suspected vessels, &c.”’ 

But while all neutral Powers agree that it is lawful to 
arm merchant ships for their own defence, and that as 
a necessary consequence the captain and crew of such 
ships, if captured by a hostile warship, are entitled to 
honourable treatment, and can in no case be regarded, 
as Count Reventlow would have it, as franctireurs; 
the outstanding fact remains that any neutral is per- 
fectly within her rights in refusing to extend to such 
vessels the hospitality of her ports; this is a matter 
entirely within the discretion of every State, and that 
discretion can be exercised by any State which believes 
it to be in her interest to do so, without any ground 
for offence on the part of the belligerent affected.’ 

The sphere of activity of the German submarines is 
being steadily enlarged, as more powerful and better 
armed boats become available: to keep pace with this 
enlargement and heavier armament, it is essential that 
we should at once drop the farce of placing guns only 
in the stern of our merchant ships; such a defence is 
scarcely any defence at all; it implies that the moment 
a vessel so armed spots a submarine, she must 
manceuvre so as to present her stern to the enemy— 
in other words, prepare to run away; the manceuvre 
cannot be executed without exposing a splendid target 
to the submarine’s guns and torpedoes, and in any 
case it necessitates a reversal of her intended course; 
if, as is probable, she is not so fast as the submarine, 
the latter will still have her at its mercy, as she 
will have no difficulty in placing herself in relation to 
the merchantman in such a position that the stern guns 
of the latter cannot touch her. It is possible that our 
case for arming our merchantmen has not been put 
before neutrals with sufficient force—there is only one 
way to put it, and that is to insist on the armament 
which is necessary for our merchantmen to make sub- 
marine attack too risky a business to be undertaken 
lightly, and to insist upon its suitable disposition. 
While we are discussing the subject with any neutrals 
who do not readily agree to admit ships so armed into 
their ports, we can proceed with the arming of the ships 


* 22 and 23 Car. II., chap. ii, sec. 7. 


which seldom or never touch a neutral port, and get 
the guns and mountings ready for the others. There is 
only one way to overcome the submarine menace, and 
that is to prove to Germany that the game is not worth 
the candle: we should probably command the respect 
and even enlist the co-operation of neutrals if we 
adopted a bold policy and declined to split hairs in the 
exchange of notes and views, 

As regards the German threat to treat all armed 
merchantmen as ships of war and endeavour to sink 
them at sight without warning, that is practically what 
she has been doing in a vast number of cases already, 
varied by such refinements of cruelty as taking a ship’s 
boats in tow and then suddenly diving, or placing 
some of the crew in safety (?) on the submarine’s 
deck, and then submerging, 

We have had plenty of experience of what German 
ideas of providing for the safety of the passengers 
and crews mean—Germans only understand One argu- 
ment, viz., superior physical force. Let us apply it 
without loss of time, and we shall soon cease to lose 
our ships. 


THB GREAT WAR. 


ApprREcIATION (No. 128) sy Bricaprer-GeneraL 
F. G, Strong. 
ROUMANIA—AND AFTER. 


QO* 16 December last it was suggested as ea 

moderately hopeful forecast that the Roumanians 
might, with the aid of their Russian Ally, hold the line 
of the Buseo River across the south of Moldavia to 


Danube. Three weeks later the Allies’ right had fallen 
back to Harja, which is on the railway line from Galatz 
to Transylvania by way of the Oitoz Pass, and only a 
few miles from the frontier on the Moldavian side; 
from this point the line ran in front of Focsani (or 
Fokchany), which is on the great Northern Railway 
from Bukarest, and almost half-way between Galatz 
and the Oitoz Pass, thence to the Danube at .a point 
about fifteen miles south of Braila (Brahilov). On the 
right bank of the Danube the bridgehead at Macin had 
been taken by the Germans and Bulgarians, thus bring- 
ing the Roumanian line of defence back to the left bank 
of the Danube. Thus in three weeks from the date of the 
forecast above mentioned the situation in the north of 
the Dobrudja was practically what was anticipated, 
and the left of the defensive line in Moldavia was 
exactly on the point indicated on the left bank of the 
Danube, but from this point the whole line had made 
a wheel backwards through an angle of thirty degrees, 
due to the strong pressure exercised by General von 
Gerok from the west. It may be recalled that it was 
pointed out that the ability of the Russo-Roumanian 
Allies to hold the line indicated de on the suc- 
cess of the Russians in holding back the invader on the 
western frontier, and, unfortunately, this success has 
not been realised, and both extremities of the Sereth 
lines are now in the hands of the Central Powers by 
reason of the capture of Focsani at the western ex- 
tremity and Braila at the eastern extremity of the pre- 
pared position. 
Von Mackensen has had at his disposal for the 
operations in Moldavia three large armies, moving on 
a front of 120 miles, as well as a subsidiary force in 
the Dobrudja. It is surmised that he must also have 
had a very powerful force of artillery, far superior to 
anything opposed to him, but of this we have no trust- 
worthy information. It is the Russian Army that has 
had to bear the brunt of the successive furious 
onslaughts which have kept the Russo-Roumanian forces 
almost continuously on the defensive when not actually 
retiring; some gallant ‘‘ relief’ counter-attacks have 
been made by the Russians against their insistent 
enemy, and these have enabled the withdrawal to be 
effected in good order, so far as we can learn, but 
nothing in the nature of a counter-offensive on a great 
scale has been possible. 


Germany has the strongest political reasons for 


St. George’s Island, at the southern mouth of the . 
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pressing on to complete the conquest of the rest of 
Moldavia; her military occupation of. the whole of 
Roumania in so short a time—in the event of success- 
fully crossing the Sereth and conquering the whole of 
Eastern Moldavia—would be a dramatic reply to the 
Entente rejection of her insolent peace proposals. We 
may reasonably assume that the complete conquest of 
Roumania will, therefore, take precedence of all other 
interests in any other theatre of operations, and that 
nothing will be allowed to deflect one iota of the mili- 
tary energies of the Central Powers from this objective 
until it is accomplished in its entirety; in the meantime 
no help can be given to the Bulgarians in Serbia and 
Greece. 

In view of the season of the year and the possibly 
increasing effectiveness of the Russo-Roumanian resist- 
ance, it may be surmised that the Central Powers will 
by no means have a walk over in Northern Moldavia. 

The offensive against Roumania was, undoubtedly, in 
the first instance, an economic offensive from which 
great material results were anticipated; these anticipa- 
tions have scarcely been realised up till now, partly 
owing to the prompt measures which were taken to 
destroy the whole machinery of the oil fields, and to 
remove supplies and ammunition into the interior of 
Moldavia; and partly owing to the fact that the antici- 
pations were unduly sanguine—for, while it is true that 
every cultivator produced more than was necessary 
for his own requirements, and that after providing for 
export there was still more than a sufficiency to keep 
7,000,000 of people in comfort, it is evident, neverthe- 
less, that what constitutes a huge surplus for 7,000,000 
people does not go very far when it has to be divided 
between 140,000,000. 

The Hungarian military critic, M. Belas Tibor, is 
credited with declaring that ‘‘ the offensive against 
Roumania has not a strategic object ’’; but it does not 
necessarily follow that a strategic objective which has 
for its object to exercise economic pressure on Russia 

“may not be evolved from the economic offensive against 
Roumania, which was initiated primarily for other than 
strategic reasons. If Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey 
can be relied upon to hold up the Allies in the south 
of the Balkan theatre, and the German and Bulgarian 
offensive in Moldavia is ultimately successful in over- 
coming the Russo-Roumanian resistance on the Sereth 
line, then, and only then, will it be possible for Ger- 
many to contemplate a bold offensive against the 
Russian left flank, with the ultimate object of seizing 
Odessa and thus seriously crippling Russia from the 
economic point of view. As regards the willing co- 
operation of Bulgaria and Turkey in an enterprise 
which would entail further sacrifices on the part of 
these two Powers, both of which are undoubtedly 
suffering from a considerable amount of internal war 
weariness, it must be borne in mind that an extension 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria to include the territory in 
the Dobrudja recently ceded to Roumania under stress 
of circumstances, coupled with the acquisition of 
Odessa, would constitute a bribe of dazzling signifi- 
cance; the population of Bessarabia in 1906 was 
2,262,400, of whom rather less than half were Molda- 
vians, 103,225 Bulgarians, and 60,206 Germans, 
settled in about thirty prosperous colonies in the Budjak 
Steppes west of Akerman. Turkey is fighting for her. 
existence in Europe, and knows that she is fighting 
with a halter round her neck; a_victorious Russia 
means Russia at Constantinople. Presumably Germany 
would be willing to ratify her bargain with Bulgaria 
if the Central Powers were ever in a position to make 
peace on favourable terms to themselves; a strong 
Bulgaria in possession of the southern portion of 
Bessarabia up to, and including, Odessa would be a 
powerful outwork to Germany’s absorbing ambition of 
an Empire extending from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, and to achieve this she would, doubtless, be will- 
ing to make concessions on the western front in respect 
to Alsace-Lorraine. 

The northern district of Bessarabia is invaded by 
offshoots from the Carpathians of altitudes from 800 
to 1,150 ft., and is cut up by numerous ravines and 


river valleys; the soil is fertile black earth, and the 
principal industry is agriculture. The middle district 
is also hilly, 850 to 1,000 ft., and heavily timbered; 
but south of the old Roman earthworks, which link 
the Dniester with the Pruth along the line of the Botna, 
just south of Bender, is the level pasture land known as 
the Badjak Steppes, famous for stock breeding ; lagoons 
fringe the lower course of the Pruth and coast of the 
Black Sea, and marshy ground exists beside the Reuth 
and other tributaries of the Dniester. The Dniester and 
the Pruth are important commercial waterways, the 
former as far as Mogilev and the latter to Leovo. In 
the ninth century this country was occupied by the 
Ugrians. Ancestors of the present Magyars, they were 
driven westward by Turkish tribes; in 1367 Bessarabia 
was annexed by the Prince of Moldavia; in the 
eighteenth century it changed hands five times between 
the Ottoman Turks and Russians, being finally annexed 
to Russia in 1812, and in 1829 extended to embrace 
the delta of the Danube. After the Crimean War 
Russia ceded to Moldavia this later addition, and also 
certain districts in the southern territory amounting 
to 4,250 square miles, with a population of 180,000; by 
the Treaty of Berlin Russia recovered 3,500 square 
miles and a population of 127,000. Odessa is the sea- 
port of the basins of the Dnieper, with its tributary the 
Bug, and the Dniester, and lies half-way between their 
respective estuaries; it is Russia’s principal export 
port, and controls one-ninth of Russia’s entire trade. 
It was unsuccessfully attacked by the British Fleet in 
1854 and by the Turks in 1876-7. It is stated that 
Germany is preparing to build a Rhine-Danube ship 
canal, which is an indispensable feature of her Berlin- 
Baghdad scheme, and will enable German warships to 
enter the Black Sea. 

The chief outstanding factor in Germany’s grandiose 
scheme is the attitude of Austria-Hungary; signs are 
not lacking to show that the economic condition of the 
Dual Monarchy is so serious that it may at any time 
begin to exercise an influence on the operations in the 
field; there is also another feature in the Austro- 
Hungarian attitude, which is rapidly becoming more 
significant, and that is the apparent determination of 
the Emperor not to allow his country to become 
absorbed in the German Empire: if it is indeed the case 
that he has a clear vision of what the realisation of the 
Kaiser’s pan-German scheme of an empire stretching 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf will mean for 
Austria-Hungary; if he fully grasps the fact that any 
Austro-Hungarian ideals, rights, ambitions, or senti- 
ments which are inconsistent with the fructification of 
the Kaiser’s plans will be ruthlessly swept aside or 
put ‘out of the way by methods known to German 
diplomacy, then indeed it may be expected that if the 
prosecution of the war into Bessarabia in furtherance 
of the North Sea to the Persian Gulf policy involves 
greater sacrifices from Austria-Hungary than the Dual 
Monarchy can conveniently bear, the Emperor will 
make it perfectly plain to the Kaiser that the consolida- 
tion of the Austrian position in regard to Serbia is of 
more interest to him than the capture of Odessa. In 
this case Falkenhayn’s army might not be long in 
coming to King Constantine’s aid, and—well, we 
should know where we are as regards Greece ! 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE MOVE. 
By an OFFICER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


T was more than a move: it was an upheaval. For 
months, fifteen of them to be exact, we had defied 

the unwritten law of the Army, that no unit shall 
remain in any place where it is comfortable for more 
than three weeks. 
and go: divisions retired into the obscurity of ‘“‘ rest 
billets ’’: artillery passed and repassed. We alone 
knew no rest, save such as we devised for ourselves 
in secret. Consequently we became the oldest inhabi- 


tants of the village, whom even the ‘‘Great Push” 
failed to dislodge. 


We had a real house for a mess, 


Battalions might, and did, come: 
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another for an office, even our men lived in barns that, 
if rat-riddled, were less so than most, while in the 
mess garden—a real garden—a little colony of Army 
huts testified at once to the increase in number of our 
officers and their advancing ideas of what constituted 
comfort. We were the guests, for a consideration, of 
Monsieur le Maire, his wife, and his two daughters; 
our relations were friendly in the extreme: in the case 
of successive mess corporals, all returned to duty with 
the company for inefficiency due to over-feeding—they 
were almost too friendly. The ist of July, of blessed 
memory, had given us loot—no mere souvenirs of 
decorative value only, but things of solid, practical 
worth, a dynamo, a cooking range, and a bath, once 
the delight of the Bosches, but now a lasting joy to 
us and the envy of all who heard tell of it. For was it 
not long and of enamel? The dynamo was a more 
lasting luxury; office and workshop and stores and 
mess were as cheerful by night as by day, more so, in 
fact; and anyone who has tried to read or write by the 
light of a hurricane lamp will know the real blessings 
of overhead electric light. And though our real work 
now lay far ahead, and long jobs, as the days grew 
shorter and the roads more hopelessly impassable, 
necessitated a permanent advanced headquarters, still 
this delectable paradise on the edge of civilisation sur- 
vived, and weary officers and men could always return 
thither for a rest and a bath, and-we swore we would 
stay there till demobilised by peace. 

But, alas for the vanity of human schemes, a 
former corps, once our masters, reappeared in the line 
some distance away and, with all modesty be it said, 
desired our services. Wires were pulled, heads of 
departments were consulted; we saw the blow coming 
and did our best, half-heartedly and without hope of 
success, to avert it, and at last came the fateful tele- 
gram, ‘‘ Your company will evacuate So-and-so on 
such and such a day, and move to Camp No. —’’. 
Trouble began at this point. To begin with, none of 
the higher authorities concerned had the imagination 
to realise our real state. All they did was to look at 
the original scheme of our formation. An unsympa- 
thetic Q department, in response to appeals for extra 
transport, replied that we were a ‘‘ mobile’’ unit. 
Little they knew, or indeed cared, that three-quarters 
of our lorries were broken down, half our horses sick, 
and the remainder only able to pull half loads. They 
simply repeated that we were to move, and we, regard- 
ing a year’s accumulations with dismay, prepared to 
lO so. 

By good luck our new billets were scarcely four 
miles away. We compiled an enormous list of things 
which we simply must keep but could not hope to 
move, left a guard over them, seized all the rations 
we could find and appointed an hour for starting. 
Previously we sent spies to reconnoitre our new camp. 
They found sixteen enormous huts, stuck by the side 
of a road on a wind-swept ridge, and tenanted by two 
helpless but friendly Frenchmen. Presently there 
arrived a Major of the A.S.C., with an eye-glass and 
a fairly friendly manner, who, after recriminations on 
the war and the weather in general, and in particular 
on the blankety-blanked fool who had sent him to spend 
the winter in this Sahara of the north, told us that he 
was Camp Commandant, allotted us huts, and left us to 
our own devices. We returned, and with a forced 
optimism fell the company in and prepared to start. 

By now it may be clear that we are not infantry. 
We do not habitually observe the niceties of drill. Our 
line would have sent a Guards officer into hysterics. 
We numbered down with difficulty; we even formed 
fours, though a six inch sea of mud into which the 
even numbers stepped back robbed the manceuvre of 


. dignity ; the slope arms was, frankly, a fiasco, and re- 


sembled an infuriated election mob waving staves 
above their heads. You cannot slope arms with any 
precision with an overcoat over one arm and a sandb 
full of worldly goods under the other. Finally, like a 
stage sea serpent, the column writhed along. 


A journey into the unknown is always terrible, an 
marching to a goal you have never seen always makes 


the road seem doubly long; and, anyway, our forte is 
not marching. It was a weary and footsore crowd 
that at last drew up on the road and eyed with dis- 
favour the huts that were to be our abode for we knew 
not how many days. We entered the huts, three for 
the men, one for officers, a quartermaster’s stores, 
mess, and the office which, shorn of its former glory, 
was now represented by an agitated corporal, a tin 
box of stationery and the company secrets, and a tele- 
gram block. The first thing that struck us was the 


large spaces of earth which might have been boarded, 
had not our invasion been so sudden, but were, in- 
stead, without boards and damp as the tomb. The 
prospect was cheerless, but it is the habit of the Army 
only to grouse when there is nothing to grouse about, 
and to be insanely cheerful when the housing condi- 
tions are those of a condemned London slum. The 
great thing was to warm the place. This being impos- 
sible, the alternative was to make the atmosphere 
thicker, and with an Army stove this is easy. Placing 
the stove in the centre of the room, remove the chim- 
ney, fill with anything handy and combustible, light : 
and, though the subsequent deluge of smoke and soot 
ruins everything in the room, the stove does get red 
hot, and it is possible to derive from it an imaginary 
sensation of comfort. The only proviso is that wood 
must not be used, for German lachrymatory gas is not 
in it with pungent smoke from a wood fire. 

These rules were carefully observed, and in less time 
than it takes to write it wagons began to arrive and 
stores to be unloaded. It is inevitable, in sending 
stores from one place to another, that heaps of the 
most useless stores arrive first, however careful the 
efforts made to send only the most necessary. We 
were no exception to the rule. Three boxes of boots, 
for instance, valuable as they are, form a poor sub- 
stitute for the mess tea things. Still, order presently 
began to reign; tarpaulins were rigged to give warmth 
and some sort of privacy. A cookhouse was borrowed 
for the time being, the few who had beds placed them 
in eligible positions, somebody started a gramophone 
which gave a bizarre effect in the almost empty hut 
with the guns booming in the distance; in short, con- 
ditions, if not normal—and they certainly were not— 
became at least tolerable. Almost we began to be 
really happy, though in any case the amount of work 
to be done and the general bleakness of the outlook 
made an outward cheerfulness essential. 

At this point the rain began, and in about one hour 
we realised the richness of our position. The huts 
were miracles of ingenuity and economy. They con- 
sisted exclusively of boards one inch thick, and to build 
a hut eighteen feet high and twenty-six feet broad 
with a sloping roof is no mean feat of construction. 
Inside was the floor, of earth, which seemed to give off 
a peculiarly deadly and penetrating brand of damp; 
outside, on the roof, was a layer of tarred felt, which 
looked splendid and which at first we eyed with 
approval. Clearly it was designed to keep out the 
wet, and some of us, remembering dismal experiences 
‘of ‘‘ hutments’’ at home, thought that this time, at 
any rate, we should be dry and comfortable. It was 
not so. One hour after the rain began, a persistent 
sound came from a corner. Drip, drip, drip. Simul- 
taneously other drips began in other places. Objurga- 
tions from all sides revealed the fact that various 
articles of kit were being rescued from a watery grave. 
It was by now dark, and remedies were practically 
out of the question. We turned in on the drier spots, 
some of us full of confidence that was not justified. 
Still, a mackintosh over a bed gives a great deal of 
heat, and so long as one does not actually feel damp 
the sound of dripping rainwater is rather soothing 
than otherwise. fh the morning firmer steps were 
taken. The thin roofs swayed dangerously under the 
weight of carpenters and amateur roof repairers, Felt 
and timber were ‘‘ conveyed ’’ from an adjacent dump, 
and the camp rang with the sound of hammers and 
axes. For all that it took two days for our hut expert 


to guess that mere re-felting was useless, and that 


cold. Outside was a brisk north wind. Inside were 
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nothing short of almost taking the roof to pieces and 
lining it would do any good. But in due time the work 
was completed, and we could chuckle comfortably when 
the elements raged outside. 

As this is written the mess presents a weird aspect. 
The old system of separate bedrooms and a common 
dining-room has gone by the board. Privacy is a thing 
of the past. The bedrooms consist of the outer edge 
of the room, where a serried ring of beds and piles of 
clothes and miscellaneous property shows how reck- 
lessly officers exceed the official limit of thirty-seven 
pounds weight. The dining-room, with charming sim- 
plicity, is the centre of the room with a table in it. So 
that, once we have achieved the difficult task of getting 
up and dressing, there is no trouble about going down- 
stairs to breakfast or anything of that sort. You 
simply take one step, and there you are. Finally, to 
complete the suite of rooms, the drawing-room is repre- 
sented, not by floor space, but by the atmosphere pro- 
vided by a gramophone. And at least it may be said 
that no drawing-room of lath and plaster and wall- 
paper can offer such kaleidoscopic changes as does our 
gramophone. The records have been selected by a great 
number of persons, and the tunes played vary, not 
with the general desire of all, but with the particular 
wishes of the temporary mechanic in charge. A fine 
catholicity of taste is the result. The Casse Noisette 
suite sounds more than ever delicate after the ‘‘ Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine’”’, and the rapid alternation of 
Chopin’s Marche Funébre and the Broken Doll has a 
most powerful effect upon us all. 

Admittedly, the scene is most picturesque by night. 
By day the light is dim, many of us are absent at work, 
and the hut wears an abandoned and chilly aspect. But 
by four or five o’clock the stove has yielded to treat- 
ment, an acetylene lamp pours out a stagey brightness 
—and a devastating odour—and as one after another 
of us returns from the day’s work the babel and the 
general cheerfulness increase. After dinner, espe- 
cially, the company is entirely ‘‘ at ease’’. There is a 
hectic half-hour in which the duties of the Base Censor 
are done for him, and then various groups pursue 
their various avocations. In one corner is a game of 
poker; in another the ‘‘ highbrows"’ seriously engage 
in auction bridge. Elsewhere others have retired to bed, 
whether for reading or writing. And there is no place 
like bed for either. Some write letters, or, one at 
least, an occasional article for the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Last, but not least, a public benefactor compounds the 
mystery of ‘‘rum punch’’. And as eleven o’clock 
draws near a round of “jackpots ’’ ends the game of 
poker, and all ranks, shedding garments in a ratio 
determined by a fear of fugginess and a great desire 
for warmth, seek their ‘‘ flea-bags’’. Darkness and 
silence settle down upon the scene. Responsibilities 
are forgotten, the duties of next day probably unknown. 
In spite of the damp, the ploughed field outside, the 
depressing scenery, and the general futility of war, we 
are none the less happy. Once started, we shall prob- 
ably keep on moving. Our quarters may be worse, 
they may be better, but for the present, at least, we are 
at rest. 


R. H. 


‘“‘O GREAT AND GALLANT SCOTT!” 


si HE biographies of men of letters’’, says 

Carlyle, in his grim way, ‘‘are_ the 
wretchedest chapters in our history, except, perhaps, 
the Newgate Calendar ’’. Little enoug® in their life- 
time most of them gained by their distracting labours, 
and many a man of letters, secure at last in the hard 
struggle for a livelihood, may scorn the world and 
shun the profane and vulgar, deciding to bury himself 
in himself or his books, and leave the Devil to pipe to 
his own. We would not deny to such their share of 
sagacity in the affairs of life, but they are too weary 
to exercise it, and they have, in the course of their pro- 
fession, got a bias in favour of the world of books, as 
if it was anything but the world of men and women at 
second-hand. It is true, of course, that many a way- 


ward mind which has been unable to ‘‘ hear the voice 


of busy common sense ’’ has found its part in life that 
of the inspired idler, set down to tedious taskwork at 
intervals, and enriched the world as Goldsmith did. 
But the greatest in letters need not pause awhile from 
letters to be wise. They see life steadily and whole, 
and they have that sagacity and good judgment which 
the so-called man of business often claims as his special 
gift. Shakespeare, we cannot doubt, would have been 
supreme in any walk of life that he had chosen, though 
we fancy that he would have never been quite happy 
as a man of action. His was the brooding tempera- 
ment. If there is a deal of the essential Shakespeare 
anywhere, it is surely in ‘‘ Hamlet’’. But so deep is 
the impression that a man of letters ought somehow to 
be a bit of a fool outside them that Shakespeare’s 
evident eye to, and success in, business is commonly 
resented. Why should not the sovereign mind be 
sovereign in all that it attempts? Wath Scott, whose 
wonderful memory and charm for all, rich and poor, 
high and low, must, we like to think, have been 
Shakespeare’s too, the man of action, but for the lame 
leg, would have ousted the man of letters. He started 
his literary career by long rides across the Border in 
search of ballads. ‘‘ It’s commonly him that sees the 
hare sitting ’’ was his small son’s reason for the 
unusual attention paid to one rising !awyer out of 
many. In Scott, as in Shakespeare, is all that joy of 
the open air and in country sports which is so rare in 
the denizens of the study. He never had the bitter- 
ness which comes easily to the sedentary student. 
Scott, to use a modern distinction, is among the Red 
Bloods, not the Mollycoddles. Take that forehead 
away, and he might be a pleasant squire of rustic 
appearance, almost a Philistine of strong character. 


‘*O great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood and bone! ”’ 


exclaims Tennyson. The world knows, through its 
infinite pleasure, what that wizard and unfailing pea 
of his could do, scattering largesse with an infinitely 
careless and prodigal genius, the greatest of artists 
when he chose, as in ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale ’’, and 
with it all always the greatest of gentlemen. Lock- 
hart’s Life is a classic, honoured more or less, as 
classics are nowadays, by the busy reader of to-day, 
but still, we hope, supposed to be part of a liberal 
education. What is much less known, even among 
the educated, is the fresh revelation of Scott no older 
than the ’nineties of the nineteenth century. Then 
appeared that ‘‘ Journal’’ in full which is the finest 
monument of autobiography a man ever raised to him- 
self, and those ‘‘ Familiar Letters ’’ which show all the 
sweetness and greatness and all the sagacity in the 
world’s ways of a busy author who found time, as 
Washington Irving said, to be golden-hearted to so 
many friends, so many struggling brothers of the pen. 
From these ‘‘ Familiar Letters ’’ we quoted the other 
day Scott’s glorious affirmation of national independ- 
ence and personal sacrifice to the uttermost. The occa- 
sion of it may be worth examination. Mrs, Barbauld 
had written a silly poem representing England in ruins 
and young American pilgrims crossing the Atlantic to 
contemplate, if not to gloat over, the scene. London 
was to be as desolate as the walls of Balclutha, and 
Melrose Abbey to be spared because of Scott’s genius. 
Melrose was infinitely dear to Scott’s heart, but he 
says in this same passage: ‘‘ As to my simple self, 
I am sensible of the value of Mrs. Barbauld’s own 
approbation, but I would, were it in my power, blow up 
the ruins of Melrose Abbey and burn all the nonsensical. 
rhymes I ever wrote if I thought either the one or the 
other could survive the honour or independence of my 
country ”’. 

This, be it noted, is in a private letter, not a public 


declaration in which vanity and a sense of what the — 


public ought to read are bound to intervene. Here is 


the clearest and most natural expression of the highest. 


patriotism, in which all that a famous author has. 
done and that he loves best is as nothing to the good 
fame of his country. Byron saving Greece because 


England was impossible to him cannot rank so high, — 


Byron abused Scott with schoolboy indifference to the 
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truth, and beat him in verse, and Seott was the only 
man, when the world was against the tival who had 
eclipsed his poetic fame, to write a erous criticism 
of the Third Canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold’’. The world 
gloated over Byron’s dissipations; Scott praised his 
genius. Scott’s was a temper unequalled among men 
of letters for its magnanimity and generosity. Ruin 
could not sour him against the hopeless partner who 
brought down his fortunes in one gigantic crash; ruin 
—still more wonderful—could net sour him against 
himself. Working always against time to pay every 
penny, he could chaff Madame Duty gaily in his Diary, 
and steel himself in his darker hours to a Roman 
Stoicism. The thoughts and sayings of such a man 
and such a mind are well worth collection. Why is 
there not an anthology of Seott’s best things? Many 
inferior men have been anatomised with a careful 
exaggeration of their merits and a discreet indifference 
to their faults. A hundred years after ‘‘ The 
Antiquary ”’ the revelations of a century have shown 
Scott not, indeed, greater than we thought, but a man 
who, if his works had perished, would still rank 
among the greatest as a master of kindliness, humour, 
wisdom, and magnanimity. Sanity—soundness of 
heart and blood—is less than these things, and implied 
in them, but it may take on a new importance in an 
age which is overmuch given to morbid introspection 
and the chronicles of mental and physical disease. 


THE MULE IN ARGENTINA. 
By Ricwarp H. Buamey. 


I READ with delight the article by an ‘‘ Old 

Soldier”’, in praise of the mule, in the 
SaTuRDAY Review of 16 September. - I have lived on 
mules and they have lived on me for nearly forty years, 
and, as a friend of mine said when we were coming 
down a mountain side where it was safer to be in 
the saddle with a mule under it than on foot, ‘* This 
mule of mine is the most wonderful animal that God 
ever made ””. 
they have done and what they have tried to do—some 


half-hearted compulsion—to start with the former and 


then, on its failing, to go inch by inch, in a pet, to 
| the other. 


macho huascho (a mule male reared by hand). Here 
they never use mulo and mula, but macho (masculine) 
and mular (feminine). He was the terror of everybody 
except the man that rode him. No lock, bolt, or bar 
was respected by him. 
inclined, every patio of my house and every rancho of 
the peones. If he found on the fire a niece pot of hot 
locro. (maize, meat, and pumpkin) on the boil, and a bit 
too hot for him, he simply knocked it over and waited 
for it to cool. Clothes of all classes being hung out to 
dry by the washerwoman stimulated him like a cock- 
tail. At the mines our captain begged us not to send 
him up, for he had so many rows with the miners every 
time he went there, re rations, clothes, etc., disappear- 


ing. In the Plaza his rider got off to supply himself 


with a kilo of sugar and half a kilo of yerba, which he 
brought out tied up in two handkerchiefs, as is the 
custom here. Forgetting something, he put these 
things down whilst he returned to the shop. Adios mi 
amigo, when he got back sugar, yerba, and hand- 
kerchiefs had disappeared, and the macho was enjoying 
a few scraps left. He persisted in getting into our 
patios, and I tried what thrashing and putting dogs 
on him would do till 1 was tired. I then tied to his tail 
several bunches of Chinese crackers, lighted them, and 
waited to see the fun. Fun for me? Not a bit of it! 
He, instead of clearing with a rush, as I expected, 
walked calmly around the patio and, finding nothing to 
his taste, retired with the bang, bang! behind, as if 
all had been done in his honour, and my men, who had 
been called to see the joke, were alk delighted at my 
having the worst of it. 

Being always fond of sweets, he tried to stop a sugar 
train in Tucuman. His end was “‘ peaces ”’. 

On our place we worked some two thousand mules, 
bringing ores from mine to smelting works, and 
carrying copper bars to railway, and without the 
wonderful mule many of the biggest mines in South 


VIiIM 


He visited, when he felt | 


America would have to close. Thousands have left 
this country these past two years for England, France, 
and Italy, and now I see a splendid lot of 1,000 odd 
have been shipped to India. Once a mule has learnt 
the trick of getting through a wire fence, nothing will 
keep him out, as we find here in our lucerne paddocks. 
‘* By jove!’’ is often the remark made here, ‘‘ there’s 
that d——d macho of Harold’s in the other paddock 
again. How does he get there?’’ All this is the 
funny and tragic side of mules; but to see what hard 
‘work they can do for us on bad roads and worse food 
one must live here and work with them. , 


FRANCE. 
EAR Country, foster parent, blessed on earth. 
Not mutual fear has joined us. In the sweat 

Of age-long destined labour we are met 
Where various spirits gather at new birth. 
Experienced Mother, who has proved the worth 
Of endless warring children. Thou hast yet 
Soothed, comforted, illumined, onward set 
And rendered sleep at last when life moved forth. 


We march, and ours the gleaming harvest fields 
Where the white road winds up-hill to a tower. 
We halt, and neath our limbs the soft grass yields. 
For us the poppy red, the blue cornflower, 
The blown boughs and the dusky clouds move back 
At night to show the stars our bivouac. 

H. BaGeNaL. 

B.E.F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 BOTCH OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of The Sarurpay REvIEw. 
10 January 1917. 
Sir,—Unless the Government are careful the whole 


Yarns by the dozen I could spin of what | of their National Service scheme for civilians is doomed 


to ignominious failure. So far as I can make out, it 
is an essay to muddle together sham. voluntaryism and 


It looks all over like an attemrpt to repeat 
the miserable year and a half fiasco over the military 
recruiting question, the bitter fruits of which we are 
still wincing over—and which the Saturpay REVIEW, 
with ‘‘ damnable iteration’’ week after week, was 
warning us two years ago that we should wince over. 
Why, it is a fact, astounding and disgraceful, that 
there are millions of lusty young men in this country 
to-day who, no fault of their own, are not in the 
trenches and are not making shells! Is this a time 
to start a corresponding patchwork of voluntaryism and 
compulsion in regard to civilian labour, when we are 
still faced by a military service scandal that was 


muddle and mismanagement of the first year and a half 


of war? Cannot Lord Milner, an out-and-out compul- 
_ sionist, who only entered the Government on the under- 
_ standing that we were to have straight, clean principles 


instead of miserly expedients, perceive that the whole 
of the new Civilian National Service scheme is doomed 
to failure if it is not to be either pure voluntaryism or 

ure compulsion ? . 
Z But what are we going to do under the new scheme? 
It appears we are going round begging and bullying 
patriotic men to volunteer for certain industries in order 
that we may win the war. If we get enough volunteers 
—more or less forced volunteers, for, obviously, there 
will be an agonising appeal to their patriotism and man- 
hood: ‘‘ He did his duty, will you do yours?’”’ and 
‘* What will you say when your son says to you, 
by-and-by, ‘And what were you. doing. dad, in the 
great war?” ’* etc.—we shal! meanly call the rest a lot 
of slackers and shirkers; and perhaps, we shall play 
the wretched white feather joke at their expense. 

That is not National Service or anything like National 
Service. It is a dodge, an expedient, a compromise— 
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which will compromise the reputation of the hundreds 
of thousands of civilians who are not included in it. 

Let us have the real thing or have nothing. Let us 
have something such as Brigadier-General Stone was 
desiderating in the SaruRDay ReviEw a week or two 
ago. Let us have National Civilian Service and not a 
botched-up mess of false voluntaryism and false com- 
pulsion. Brigadier-General Stone, like ‘* Vieille 
Moustache ”’, an old gunner in the good old Army, who 
believes in stout-hearted and thorough methods, 
admitted in his article that this new scheme is to begin 
with voluntary appeals. Then how is it superior to 
the muddled military recruiting during the first half of 
the war? 

If the civilians are to be called up, let them be called 
up clearly by the Government, not begged, teased, 
twitted, and finally driven by a law which would be 
humane now but which will be brutal and invidious by- 
and-by after the failure of forced voluntaryism. 

Yours, etc., 
A BELIEVER IN STRAIGHT RUNNING. 


OUR MODERN THERSITES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Chelsea, 
January 1917. 

Sir,—I alluded lately to the preposterous attacks 
made on our Commander-in-Chief in France, than 
whom there has never been a more capable commander 
in the British Army. Such attacks, made mostly by 
unknowing critics, do no harm to the object of their 
malignity, as Sir Douglas Haig stands far too high in 
the estimation of not only the whole British Empire, 
but also our Allies and enemies, to be touched by 
such criticism; but they are mischievous, as tending to 
shake the confidence of unknowing readers, who believe 
all they see in print, and therefore the might of the 
Censor should be brought in to prevent the publica- 
tion of statements derogatory to those in whose hands 
lies the fate of the Empire. Let alone Germany, no 
belligerent Power would allow virulent and groundless 
abuse of its leading soldiers, especially in time of a 
great national crisis. 

Another great soldier has been vilified, and in a very 
small portion of the Press. One might have thought 
that Sir William Robertson would have been spared 
these stupid attacks. He has raised himself by sheer 
ability and force of character to the highest post in 
the Army at home, and I suppose there is not an officer 
or man in H.M. Forces who will not acknowledge that 
he is the right man in the right place. Yet there are 
some egregious persons who think they are ‘‘ Admirable 
Crichtons ’’, and who hold him responsible not only 
for the whole of the strategy against the Huns and 
their dupes, but also for the weak diplomacy which has 
gone so near losing us the war. The disasters of Serbia 
and Roumania have actually been placed to the account 
of this officer! I wonder they have not made him out 
to be the author of the Gallipoli gamble and the locking 
up of large forces at Salonika—the Huns, with, for 
them, a rare flight of humour, call Salonika the ‘‘ No. 1 
British Internment Camp ”’. 

The Haig-Robertson combination is one which we 
may be sure will lead us to victory. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. Turner. 


A TRAVELLER’S EXPERIENCES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Cape Town, 
7 December 1916. 
Sir,—Your masterly leading articles and trenchant 
convincing war criticisms do not engross the entire 
pleasure of the reader, who cannot fail to enjoy the 
occasional lighter communications, such as the recent 
letter by an ‘‘ Indian Veteran” on the idiosyncrasies 
of the much-maligned mule, based on his transport 


experience in the East. That letter thoroughly 
interested me, as I had acquired some experience of 
mule transport in the Andes prior to the Transandine 
Railway. i 
Will you find the following instance of the sagacity 
and intelligence of the mule sufliciently interesting for 
insertion ? 
During a residence in Cerro de Pasco, a town situ- 
ated on the tableland (at an altitude of 14,500 feet) 
between the eastern and western ranges of the Andes, 
I rode on one occasion with some friends to Conoe, 
the great pass through the western range to the coast. 
Our object was to meet a friend from Lima. Delays, 
however, had prevented the visitor from joining us 
until nightfall. On starting on our return journey to 
the Cerro a dense snowstorm set in, placing us in a 
precarious situation. There was no road; the ground 
was simply netted with a lace work of sheep tracks, 
and these were absolutely invisible in the dense snow- 
fall. Our visitor, however, was an experienced Andean 
traveller, and promptly, with ready resource, met the 
difficulty. He had ridden from the coast a beautiful 
white mule accustomed to the route between the coast 
and the Cerro. The saddle was promptly transferred 
to a spare animal, and the white mule was started 
without lead or rider to act as pilot to the Cerro. We 
followed in Indian file, taking special care never to lose 
sight of our guide, and in the journey of sixteen miles, 
which occupied six hours, the white mule led us with 
absolute certainty. It was a memorable journey, with 
a cold so intense that the snow froze in sheets on our 
waterproof ponchos. I have heard the mule anathema- 
tised in various languages, and possibly I may have 
used an unparliamentary expression in a debate with 
a refractory specimen, but I am glad to place the above 
incident to the credit of the much-vilified animal. 
Other letters in the SaruRpay REvizEw—particularly 
in your issue of 28 October—have given convincing 
evidence of the possession of the reasoning faculty by 
animals. May | briefly add one or two instances? My 


relative, the late Mr. R. Lanyon, of Kennall Vale, 


Cornwall, owned a large and intelligent Newfoundland 
dog. When this dog occasionally found himself shut 
out he ingeniously obtained admission by acting on 
the result of previous observaticn. He would reach 
up on his hind paws at the front door and manipulate 
the knocker until he had gained the attention of the 
inmates. Another instance: I had in the West Indies 
a bull terrier, a most expert water retriever. When 


a long-handled shovel would be thrown into a reser- 


voir having a depth of water sufficient to permit six 
inches of the handle to project above the surface, the 
dog would grip this small projection, but being unable 
to free the blade from the bottom I have seen him dive 
until he could grip the handle near the centre of 
gravity, thus overcoming the difficulty. 

Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp C.E. 


THE SOURCE OF GERMAN MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Malfitano, Palermo. 
20 December 1916. 
Sir,—Referring to the interesting controversy in 
your paper on the subject of German music and the 
advisability, as ably expressed by your correspondent 
Mr. Joseph Holbrooke of giving German music ‘‘a 
rest’, allow me, as an Anglo-Italian who has lived 
much in the musical world, to suggest that England 
should turn to the fountain head of music whence 
Germany has drawn so liberally—viz., Italy. Let the 
British student work among the mouldy old Italian 
manuscripts, and find the treasures of the great 


Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, the superb melodies 


of Claudio Monte Verde, the harmonious beauties of 
the psalms of Marcello, and many others, and let them 
guide him, as they have the German student, who has 
exploited so ably the archives of Italy and with such 
perseverance and success, and who, even in music 


(although, I admit, in a lesser degree than in other 
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‘ branches of art and science), owes more to his power 


of adaptability than to his creative genius. 
1 am, Sir, yours truly, 
Tusa WHITAKER. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORT ECONOMY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers, 
London, E.C., 
22 December 1916. 

Sir,—The increasing cost, difficulty, and uncertainty of 
railway transport must redirect attention to the possibilities 
of our rivers and canals for the transmission of goods. It 
will be of interest, therefore, to note the following facts con- 
cerning the river Medway which have been kindly sup- 
plied to me by the directors of the Lower Medway Navigation 
Company, as an instance of a waterway which certainly has 
not been neglected or fallen into disuse: ‘‘ The traffic on the 
Medway, despite the introduction of railways, has, for very 
many years, been steadily increasing, as far up the river 
as Maidstone, as the authorities having control have done 
all in their power to keep up the waterway of the river to 
the call of the times, and to the satisfaction of traders by 
improvements in navigation, and whilst, like all other con- 
cerns of a similar nature, the traffic has decreased since 
the war began, it is safe to say that the River Medway has 
played a most important part in the national crisis—in re- 
lieving the railways from the great burden put upon them— 
and this is admitted by the Admiralty.” 

There are three authorities on the River Medway :— 

(1) The Medway Conservancy, with jurisdiction from 
Sheerness to Burham, have lately spent many thousands of 
pounds in improving the navigation. Steamers ot over 7,000 
tons can come up to Rochester Bridge, and discharge their 
cargoes there. 

(2) The Medway Lower Navigation Co., authorised by 
Statute in 1802, have jurisdiction from Burham to just 
beyond Maidstone. They have improved the facilities of 
navigation in all respects, and, before the war, tonnage had 
considerably increased. 

(3) The Upper Medway Conservancy, with jurisdiction 
from Maidstone to Tonbridge. Before the existing board was 
created a few years ago there was little navigation on this 
portion of the river, as only barges of about sixty tons 
capacity could get through the locks, but great improve- 
ment in locks and the widening of the waterway have been 
carried out at great expense, mainly through the financial 
assistance of the Kent County Council, the Rochester Bridge 
Wardens, Urban and Rural District Councils, and many 
others interested in this part of the county, so that barges 
of over 100 tons can now trade from Rochester to Tonbridge 
direct, with little inconvenience to navigation at any point 


on the route. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, Sutton, Surrey, 
28 November 1916. 
Sir,—The arguments in favour of prohibition put. forward 
by ‘‘ Generally Anti-Temperance ” in the Saturpay REvizw 
lately bear a close resemblance to those advanced in the 
sensational advertisements which have been appearing in 
the Press. His letter shows how easily the public can be 
imposed upon by methods of propaganda which have a strong 
flavour of Trans-Atlantic origin. Your correspondent ‘bases 
his whole case on two false assumptions. The first is that 
drink is an unnecessary luxury, whereas in point of fact it is 
even more necessary than food. It is obvious that if the 
consumption of one class of beverages is prohibited there 
will be a corresponding increase in the consumption of other 
beverages, and no saving whatever will be effected. The 


only logical course for the Prohibitionists will be to advocate | 


the entire suppression of artificial beverages, so that people 
may be compelled to drink water, and water only. I may, 
perhaps, point out that the falling off in the consumption of 
beer last year was accompanied by a large increase in the 
consumption of cocoa, which, like tea and coffee, is an im- 
ported commodity. The second false assumption is that the 
food value of the barley and sugar used in brewing is entirely 
lost. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is well 
known that beer itself has a certain food value, while the 


residuals of brewing provide a valuable feed for pigs and. 


cattle. Your correspondent complains that all feeding stuffs 
are at record prices, and yet he proposes a measure which 
would make one of the cheapest of them unobtainable. Then, 
again, the food value of the sugar used in brewing is not lost, 
because the alcohol into which it is converted is oxidised in 
the tissues in the same way as sugar, and serves to replace 
that commodity. The late Sir Lauder Brunton, writing on 
this question, said: ‘*‘ As alcohol agrees with sugar in its 
essential qualities, we may regard its title to the name of 
food as completely established ”’. 
Your obedient servant, 
Epmunp G. Poors. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

1 January 1917. 
Si1r,—I suppose the good people who want to prohibit 
the use of wine or alcohol in any kind of beverage what- 
ever call themselves Christians. In fact, they are generally 
believed to consider themselves to be a rather superior brand 
of Christian. Yet the founder of the Christian religion was 
by no means an opponent of wine-drinking, for not only 
did He order His disciples to drink wine in remembrance 
of Him, but He actually turned water into wine at a mar- 
riage feast at Cana, in Galilee, and very good wine it was, 

too, according to the ruler of the feast. 
Do the modern teetotallers consider themselves to be better 
judges of such matters than the Founder of their religion? 
Yours faithfully, 
H. W. S. K. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 January 1917. 

Sir,—The prohibitionists say that alcohol causes in- 
sanity and other ills. There must be some undesirable 
unsoundness in the mental constitution of a man to allow 
of his drinking to such a palpably injurious extent—call 
it inaipient insanity, foolishness, lack of self-control, or 
what you will. 

The widely-distributed yeast ferments and their highly- 
tempting products were sent into the world to weed out 
those camp followers of mankind who were not fit to take 
care of themselves; and, in consequence, to diminish the 
perpetuation of their infirmities in the long, long series of 
the future generations of the human race. 

Certain diseases tend to eliminate persons of unsound or 
weak bodies, or of vicious immoral habits ; even that human 


institution the gallows leaves to the remainder a higher . 


average of value. 
ours, etc., 
R. R. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 
8 January. 
Sir,—Your article on the above is most timely, as it would 
be unjust to make great changes in order to please non- 
combatant temperance reformers when most of the men are 
deprived of a voice in the matter by being in the Army. 
In our victorious wars the British drank as much beer as 
anyone; in this war the heaviest beer drinkers in Europe 
have been most successful so far. Military history does not 
agree with the dogmas of prohibition. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


H. N. Rosson. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 January 1917. 

Sir,—I am inclined to think your paper, which is usually 
so very fair-minded towards different grades of opinion, is 
a bit harsh in its judgment of ‘‘ Prohibitionists”. [ am 
no extremist myself, but I have a sincere sympathy for 
those who, realising the appalling evils of drink, feel at 
last that salvation will only come by the most drastic 
methods. Having worked for many years among work- 
houses it is almost safe to say the adult inmates of a work- 
house need never enter the doors if ‘* Drink ’’ was abolished. 
The statistics of that most lamentable and unpatriotic 
deficiency of the output of munitions during this war is 
again a convincing proof of the deplorable evil of drink. 
Anyone who works in our big towns will testify to the heart- 
breaking failure of their life’s efforts, because of the poison 
of drink. And who can wonder if, in the face of such 
despairing failure in our social conditions, the earnest 
workers cry out ‘‘ Cut it off”. It is better the eye perish 
than the whole soul be ruined. I must protest, knowing 
how earnestly such people are fighting against evil, against 
your saying “* The total prohibitionists are making capital 
out of their pet propaganda—they care for little or nothing 
but the pride of their own prejudices’. This is not a fair 
rendering of their case. I am sure you would not wish to 
offend any earnest effort for good, however much you might 
disagree in principle. 

Yours, etc., 
M. B. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15, Wynne Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Christmas Day. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ M.D.’’ gives a list of lead- 
ing English humorists; asserts, correctly, that they were 
not teetotallers; implies, incorrectly, that had they been 
teetotallers they would not have been humorists, and asks 
me, by name, whether we could have dispensed with their 
humour. A typical instance of begging the question not 
particularly creditable to the higher cerebral centres of 
M.D.”’ 

My reply is that this glorious company of mirth-makers 
would in any case have followed their native bent and 
enriched the world, beyond expression, by the outpouring 
of their joyous spirit. There is, indeed, something in the 
suggestion of Mr. Walter Winans, that the dregs in some 
of the sprightly runnings of these immortals may be of 
vinous origin. I do not go quite so far as this, but am 
content to believe that we owe the world’s storage of wit 
to native genius and constitutional gaiety and not to a 
drug. 

This merry company lived for the most part in times 
when the drink tradition had full sway. The abstinence 
movement is neither old enough nor sufficiently widespread 
for us to judge of its influence in matters of intellect and 
emotion. One significant instance, however, we possess : 
A former leader of the temperance party, the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, was the gayest and most buoyant man 
in the House; his humour, equally robust and genial, was 
the joy even of his opponents, and by its ‘‘ witty wisdom ” 
earned high encomium from the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Doubtless there are many mute inglorious Wilfrids in the 
ranks of the abstainers, who, for the most part, are so 
keenly engaged in their strife with the vice of alcoholism 
that their lighter graces have but small chance of develop- 
ment. 

Let “M.D.” take comfort; the stream of humour will 
not run dry even if the rill of alcohol is cut off, and pos- 
sibly its waters will be the brighter as well as the purer 
by its loss. 

Yours, etc., 
Frank ADKINS. 


THE ‘‘COMMONSENSE PACIFIST ”™. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Sub-Area Recruiting Office, 
45, Southgate Street, Winchester, 
g December 1916. 

S1r,—I think the attached, which has reached me by a 
circuitous route, may interest your readers. As an example 
of the blasphemous garbage now permeating the country 
under guise of appeal to Christians, it should be unsur- 
passed. 


Your obedient servant, 
Morris Bent, Major, R.O. 

An Open Letter to any Member of the Paignton Military 

Tribunal. 

Dear Christians,— 

(1) Do you consider that the V.T.C. remains a voluntary 
corps when you give exemption to men on condition that 
they join that corps? 

(2) Do you think that Christ would be clad in khaki if He 
were to come to us now? If so, would He use the bayonet 
better than our released criminals ? 

(3) Do you think Christ, as a conscientious objector, would 
do the bidding of a military tribunal and find work of 
national importance in order to facilitate the working of the 
Military Service Act? Do you think He would call it killing 
by proxy? 

(4) Do you think He would say: ‘‘ The best way to des- 
troy militarism is to refuse any kind of military service ’’? 

I do not profess to be a Christian, but I remain a common- 
sense pacifist.—H. B. Hyams. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REviBw. 

Sir,—I am not concerned to deal with the larger ques- 
tion of the use of the classics in education raised in yout 
issue of 6 January. Of their use for anyone who attempts 
to write English there can be no question. In Greek and 
Latin Shakespeare was not strong, but, if he wished to 
know more of both, that wish would be in accordance with 
the expressed desire of many men of letters. Walter Scott, 
largely through a temporary illness, got a bad start in Greek, 
and piqued by the advance of the other boys in his class, 
backed Ariosto against Homer, taking to moderns that no 
schoolboy usually reads. He forgot his Greek, which in 
his fragment of Autobiography he calls ‘‘ a loss never to be 
repaired, considering what that language is and who they 
were who employed it in their compositions.”” Pushkin 
expresses similar regrets. 

The citation of George Eliot is unfortunate. She was 
always an accomplished student, and, as Mr. J. W. Cross 
informs us in her “ Life’’, ‘‘ Greek and Latin she could 
read with thorough delight to herself’’. Any close reader 
of her works would gather this. She quotes with great 
efiect and in the original the appeal of Odysseus to 
Neoptolemus to be his “ for one little knavish day” and 
righteous ever afterwards. This is one of the most striking 
passages in the ‘‘ Philoctetes”” of Sophocles. She uses in 
her ‘‘ Leaves from a Note Book ” as a side heading, ‘* Felix 
qui non potuit’’, taking the sense of the whole line as 
familiar and adding a negative to it. 

The gieat Greek scholar, Jebb (see his “‘ Life”, p. 155), 
had conceived the idea ‘“‘ that George Eliot was the modern 
dramatist (in the large sense) most like him [Sophocles], 
and that he had told upon her work probably in the out- 
lining of the first emotions’. He asked. her how Sophocles 
had influenced her, and she replied, “‘ in the delineation of 
the great primitive emotions”. A curious example, truly, 
of Jebb’s insight! 

The handicap in George Eliot’s work which has obscured 
her fine presentation of the Greek principle of Nemesis is 
precisely her heavy scientific vocabulary, for she flourished 
at a time when science was newly risen to bring in the 
millennium we are still awaiting. , 

Here I stop—not for lack of matter, for at school I had 
the great aslvantage of learning from a master of Sophocles 
and of classical lore in its widest sense. 


Yours truly, 
ANOTHER OLD Rue. 
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THE LATE E. A. ABBEY, R.A. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
6 January 1917. 
Sir,—Having been invited by Mrs. Abbey to write a 
memoir of the late E. A. Abbey, R.A., may I ask such of 
your readers as have letters from that artist, and are willing 
to lend them for possible publication, to send them to me 
at Chelsea Lodge, 42, Tite Street, London, S.W., where 
they will be carefully handled, copied, and quickly re- 
turned ? 
Yours faithfully, 


E. V. Lucas. 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 January 1917. 

Sir,—In December 1914 and April 1915 I was privi- 
leged, through the courtesy of the editor of the ‘* Nine- 
teenth Century and After’’, to lay the whole case for 
manipulative surgery, as practised by Mr. H. A, Barker, 
before the public, in two articles entitled ‘‘ The Case of 
Dr. Axham”. The plea which | then preferred may be 
summarised as follows:— 

a. Great discoveries, whether on the part of practi- 
tioners or laymen, have almost always been scorned, at 
first, by the medical profession. 

b. Mr. H. A. Barker, working in a limited field of 
surgery, has effected over 30,000 cures during the last 
twenty years without a single failure. 

c. His patients, in all ranks of society, have been almost 
always the failures of the regular medical practitioners. 

d. His work is carried out on scientific principles, and 
he has offered more than once to operate in presence of 
a representative committee, or to demonstrate his methods, 
in the medical schools. His offers have been treated with 
scorn, 

The profession have been offered the hospitality of the 
“ Nineteenth Century” for an official reply. They have 
never availed themselves of the. opportunity. 

Since these articles were written medical men, in ever- 
increasing numbers—from university professors to the 
general practitioner—have availed themselves of his skill, 
and he has in his possession to-day hundreds of letters 
from them recognising his ability to cure invariably, by 
simple process, certain. cases: which do not prove amen- 
able to the methods practised by the greatest surgeons of 
Europe. 

Since the war broke out he has offered to treat gratui- 
tously certaim defects of the foot and ankle which would 
render thousands of recruits and soldiers available for active 
service, of whose assistance the country is at present 
deprived, 

His offer is refused by the War Office. It was under- 
stood that during the war trades unionism should be sus- 
pended, and to this principle the workers of the country 
have loyally adhered; yet here we have an enlightened 
profession persisting in an attitude which is as unreason- 
able and unenlightened as it is unpatriotic. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. L. Watton. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Vicarage, Boughton Monchelsea, 
Near Maidstone, Kent, 
3 January 197. 
Sir,—I was very glad to see a letter in last week’s 
SaturDay Review drawing attention to the disgraceful 
manner in which Mr. Barker has been treated by the 
medical profession as a whole. I write as one who can 
give detailed instances of cases in which Mr. Barker has 


been completely successful after surgeons have absolutely | 
| men ”’, let us show goodwill towards Ireland and the Church. 


failed. It is surely needless, at this time of day, to give 
such instances. Thousands, know it from personal. expe- 
tience, and the columns of the Press have testified to it 
for years. 


Only the wilfully ignorant refuse to acknowledge it. 

If it concerned only doctors we might be content to leave 
it at that. If Mr. Barker were denied the honour. of 
having his methods recognised by the profession he might 
content himself with the fact that that refusal has brought 
him advertisement in all lands and patients more than he 
can possibly attend to, : 

But it concerns the whole future of the human race. 


| Let Me. Barker's knowledge die with him and thousands 


hereafter must suffer pain all their lives who otherwise 
might have been permanently cured in a few minutes. 

What would one say of a Government to-day who refused 
to use some means which would undoubtedly end and win 
the war because that means was thought of by someone 
who was not a member of the Government? 

Yours truly, 
T. Barton Mixton. 


THE RITUAL OF SMOKING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, W., 
18 November 1916, 

Sir,—Working in the same studio with a fellow-artist, I 
was surprised to find how much time a smoker wastes. 
First it was: ‘‘ I have ne tobacco, and must go out to buy 
some ’’. When he came back, as soon as he was in front of 
his work, he began fumbling in his pockets, which had all 
to be turned out till he found a matchbox; he kept striking 
and trying to light several, swearing, till at last one lit sud- 
denly and burnt his fingers. At last he got the cigarette lit, 
which first had to be taken out and tapped on the box. 

Then he waved the match about, presumably to extinguish 
it, and threw it in the grate, where it at once set the shav- 
ings on fire, when we both had to set to work to put it out, 
as it was a hot summer’s day; then he sat down again in 
front of his picture, and blew a cloud of smoke before his 
eyes, which he had to wave aside; then he took up a brush, 
but he had to put it down again to knock the ashes off 
his cigarette, which dropped on his work, necessitating the 
use of the palette knife; by that time the cigarette went out, 
and alf had to be gone over again; when painting he had 
to hold his head crooked so as to see past the smoke. 

His whole attention was concentrated on this striking of 
matches. and the formalities of smoking; his painting was 
quite a secondary matter and occupied much less time. 

As my uncle Jimmy Whistler said to one of his pupils, 
“How clever you are to be able to paint when busy 
smoking ”’. 

The whole thing reminded me of a horse who is a cribber 
or weaver, The smoking caused the same state of nerves, 
which necessitated incessant repetition of a set series of 
movements. 

I asked a Knut once if he did not find these formalities 
of smoking rather monotonous, and he said, “ It is some- 
thing to do’’. 

Yours, etc., 
Wa ter Winans. 


THE WAR AND CONSISTENCY. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Bristol, 
17 December 1916. 

Sir,—We have a new Government, and hopes are high ; 
but to win this war we need to be consistent. 

I submit it is inconsistent to fight for the smaller nation- 
alities, and yet to refuse Ireland Home Rule. I submit, 
further, it is inconsistent to protest against the destruction 


_ of Louvain and Rheims Cathedral, and yet to retain on the 
_ Statute Book the Welsh Church Act, which destroys the 


constitutién Wales, has had for some. sixteen centuries. 
If we really want ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill towards 


in Wales, and give them peace. 
Yours very faithfully, 
Wanrer 
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‘‘PETER THE PACKER.” 


“The Reminiscences of Lord O'Brien.” 
Georgina OBrien. Arnold. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘HESE Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien are of 

most importance for the years 1880 to 1888. 

There are early school and college and Bar memories, 
which are a regular feature of autobiographies; but 
what was best worth recording of Lord O’Brien is 
mainly comprised in the period above mentioned. It 
was what was known as “‘ the bad time ’’ in Ireland, 
and it came to an end, as far as Lord O’Brien was con- 
cerned, with his elevation to the Bench in 1889 as 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. It was, at any rate, a 
prosperous period for Lord O’Brien. After an unsuc- 
cessful election in 1879 for Clare, where he stood as 
a Liberal candidate, he began his connection with the 
long series of State trials, or trials which arose out of 
political agitations and agrarian murders, which went 
on almost uninterruptedly for ten years. The first of 
them was in 1880, the year when Mr. O’Brien had 
become so professionally successful as to take silk; 
and this was a State prosecution against Mr. Parnell 
and others on a charge of seditious conspiracy. He 
defended Mr. T. D. Sullivan, the proprietor of the 
“Nation ’’. The Land League had begun its career 
in the previous year, and Lord O’Brien’s connection 
with the prosecutions of such cffences as the Land 
League instigated and perpetrated began in 1881, when 
he became Junior Crown Prosecutor at Green Street. 
He was raised to Senior Crown Prosecutor in 1883. 
The terrible massacre of a whole family at Maamtrasna 
was in 1882, and Mr. O’Brien prosecuted. It was 
some years before he earned distinction as ‘‘ Peter the 
Packer ’’—‘‘ Peter the Great Unpacker ’’ he used to 
say he ought to have been called—but a curious inci- 
dent happened at the .Maamtrasna trial which fore- 
shadowed the title he was in future to bear. His brief 
was stolen from his bag, and was missing for three 
years. To the brief were attached some names from 
the jury panel, and in the marginal note was the letter 
C, which indicated that the Crown would exercise its 
prerogative to challenge. In 1885, during the debate 
in the House known as the Maamtrasna debate, the 
brief was produced by one of the Nationalist Members 
in order to support the statement that Mr. O’Brien had 
endeavoured to prevent Catholics from serving on 
juries. 

In the same year, 1882, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke were murdered by the gang of 
Invincibles in Phoenix Park. The author was one of 
the counsel who prosecuted the Invincibles, and one of 
his interesting reminiscences of those times is as 
follows. After remarking that the Invincibles had 
over and over again planned the assassination of Mr. 
W. E. Forster, the Chief Secretary, but that some 
strange intervention of Providence frustrated their 
designs, he proceeds: ‘‘ I think it was on the Wednes- 
day before the Phoenix Park murders that Mr. Forster 
finally quitted Ireland. On the evening of the same 
day Sir Edward Carson (then Mr. Carson) and I went 
to Westland Row, to wish Mr. Forster good-bye. We 
heard at the station that he had gone to Kingstown 
earlier in the day, and would dine there before going 
on board. Little did we know that there were fifteen 
Invincibles on the platform at the time, waiting to stab 
the Chief Secretary! It was not until the trial of the 
Invincibles that we realised how narrowly he had 
escaped death that evening at Westland Row.’’ 

The judge who tried the Invincibles was Judge 
O’Brien, one of the numerous quaint figures in the 
Reminiscences. He used to attend Westland Row 
Church every morning, with detectives in front of him 
and detectives behind him. ‘‘ Oddly enough.’’, says 


Edited by 


the daughter of Lord O’Brien, who edits these Remin- 
iscences, and fills in certain lacune which he left in his 
memories, ‘‘the Invincibles, Brady and Carey, who 
masked their evil designs by professing extreme piety, 
attended the same church as did Judge O’Brien. I 
have heard that Brady actually took the offertory at 


the church door, so that, in all probability, judge and 
criminal were known to each other by sight before the 
Phoenix Park trial.’’ The reader quite appreciates the 
editor’s insistence in pointing out that her father, bei 
engaged in the struggle with crime in Ireland, and 
other executive officials in those times, required the 
courage to take their lives in their hands daily. 

In 1887 Mr. O’Brien was appointed Solicitor. 
General for Ireland, and it was the same year in which 
Mr. Balfour became Chief Secretary. ‘‘ When one 
looks back ’’, he says, ‘‘ at the attitude adopted by the 
‘ National Press’ with regard to his appointment, one 
cannot fail to be amused at the ignorance displayed in 
its columns as to the character of the Chief Secretary, 
It was asserted that he was ‘a wes 
dilettante ’, whose relationship to Lord Salisbu 
mainly responsible for his having secured the appoint- 
ment. It is now universally admitted that he was the 
most successful Chief Secretary Ireland ever had. In 
him I found a fearless Chief. In holding office under 
him one felt that he was willing to share responsibility 
and to stick to his colleagues. He was not to be 
intimidated by abuse nor by the asking of questions in 
the House.’’ In the same year the inquiry into 
Parnellism and Crime was instituted. O’Brien was 
offered a brief in it, but declined. He tells of a con- 
versation he had in London with a friend who was on 
the staff of the ‘‘ Times’”’. He was told of the letters 
alleged to be written by Parnell and ‘‘ was more than 
surprised ’’ to hear of Pigott in connection with them, 
He says: ‘‘ | warned my friend to be careful, and told 
him that it had once been suggested to me in some 
case to produce Pigott as a witness, and that I refused 
to do so, saying 1 would not touch that man with the 
end of a fishing-rod.”’ 

Apropos of Pigott, the editor says that she has heard 
her father express admiration of Lord Russell of 
Killowen’s skill in extracting the truth from a 
reluctant witness, though he added: ‘‘I could never 
understand why the Press gave him such kudos for his 
cross-examination of Pigott in the Parnell Commis- 
sion, inasmuch as a poor, miserable, cowardly creature 
such as Pigott was easily shown up. Russell did many 
more difficult things than his cross-examination of 
Pigott.’’ 

Very soon after O’Brien became Attorney-General 
for Ireland. It was the time of the Crimes and 
Coercion Acts, and he says he had the distinction of 
being the most abused man in Ireland, and was 
scurrilously denounced and attacked at public meetings 
with Mr. Balfour and ‘‘ Edward Carson, who devilled 
for me’’. In 1889 his troubles ceased; he was made 
Chief Justice, holding office until 1913, when he 
resigned, and in September of 1914 he died. It would 
appear that Lord O’Brien himself deferred too long the 
writing of his Reminiscences until his energies waned; 
but his daughter’s filial piety has collected diligently 
and put together everything that was possible con- 
cerning his social and home life; and if many of the 
incidents and portraits are rather slight and sketchy, 
there is much that is amusing and pleasant, and 
characteristic of Irish life and society. 


THE LAND OF SHADOWS. 


“The Wave.’ By Algernon Blackwood. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

R. ALGERNON BLACKWOOD has made him- 

self a land of his own, where the initiated may 

walk with joy and understanding in a light that never 
was on land or sea. In ‘“‘ The Wave”’ he gives full 
play to the strain of mysticism which peeps out in all 
his books. It is a story of hints, of mysterious 
silences and significances, elusive and shadowy, of @ 
realm where the barriers of sense are so thin that one 
may see through them back and beyond to the land 
where nothing is forgotten. To attempt to define or 
classify ‘‘ The Wave ’’ would be to destroy its charm. 
To call it a story of re-incarnation, to say that it deals 
with pre-natal influence, that it hints at transmigration 
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of souls, is to give a very misleading idea of it. Mr. 
Blackwood, it is true, suggests these themes, but, 
very wisely, he does not attempt to define them. The 
impression of his book is akin to that eerie ‘‘ feeling ”’ 
experienced by those to whom come at times swift 
ancestral recollections—memory within memory of a 
life within life, the sense that this or that experience 
has happened before. 

From early childhood Tom Kelverdon, in all other 
respects a normal boy, was haunted by ‘‘ the wave”’. 
It came to him at every crisis of his life, waking and 
sleeping, a wave of an odd, dun colour, almost tawny, 
that rose behind him; advanced, curled over in the act 
of toppling, and then stood still. Later, with it came 
the ‘‘ whiff ’’, and later, too, came the realisation of 
eyes—dark ‘‘ Eastern ’’ eyes, peering at him through 
the wave and the sound of a voice. Dr. Kelverdon, 
Tom's father, a nerve specialist and disciple of Freud, 
is concerned to find an explanation. He gains a clue 
when he discovers his young son rummaging in a 
drawer in which he keeps Egyptian curios. In a 
packet of incense Tom recognises ‘* the whiff ’’ which 
accompanies his wave. Dr. Kelverdon investigates the 
history of the incense and finds from a papyrus that 
it concerns a tragic episode of 3,000 B.c., when the 
wife of a famous Theban general loved a Syrian youth 
who was her slave. It is suggested—but no more than 
suggested—that Tom Kelverdon is a reincarnation of 
the young Syrian. Certainly, his love story, as 
enacted in the Egypt which Mr. Blackwood loves and 
describes so well, runs on similar lines, although he is 
preserved from the tragic fate of the Syrian youth, 
Tom Kelverdon, knowing nothing of the story, is 
aware of a strange familiarity in the sights and sounds 
and scents of Egypt when he visits it for the first time. 
He has seen it all before. And so also when he meets 
the woman whom he is predestined to love and, after 
much suffering, to win, he experiences the same sense 
of familiarity. ‘‘ He knew what she was going to say, 
how he would answer, why they had come together. 
It all flashed near, yet still just beyond his reach. He 
almost understood. They had been side by side like 
this before, not in this actual place, but somewhere— 
somewhere that he knew intimately. Her eyes had 
looked down into his own precisely so, long, long ago, 
yet at the same time strangely near. . . . Another 
second, and he would capture the meaning of it all.”’ 

‘*The Wave”’ is a strange and unusual book, full 
of insight and imagination. It is the work of a very 
delicate literary craftsman, who is a past master in 
the art of elusive suggestion. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


“ A Defence of Classical Education.” By R, W. Living- 
stone. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

To ragpicker in Petronius, one of that party of 

the lowest scum of Rome who talk freely at the 
famous dinner while their host is away, explains that 
a boy of his has been sufficiently tainted with literature, 
and is going into the law because there’s money in it. 
He regards education as a mere means of making 
money. The ragpicker has numerous followers to-day. 
‘* Cash for brains ’’ is the cry. High standards are not 
recognised, or cease to be impressive; the quality of 
the supply is affected by the quantity of the demand. 
The cultivation of brute brain power for the market is 
supposed to be the whole duty of education. The 
young are being taught to snatch greedily at mental 
improvement with the sole idea of disposing of the 
results of their new power at a profit. Some moderns 
seem to view education always as a struggle for 
personal supremacy, never as an illumination. There 
has been some excuse for these illiberal views. There 


have been faults in those who have a knowledge of 
the higher ways, for they have stood over their 
learning, as Bowen said, like men keeping a jealous 
eye on their luggage at a crowded railway station. 
Such pedantry is, we hope, a thing of the past. The 
war has widened views everywhere, and discussion on 
a basis of better understanding should improve our 


national education. Science lately has lifted its voice 
to complain of neglect, and this is, in truth, an age of 
mechanics, engineering, electricity, and medicine. 
They are so obviously demanded to-day that, when the 
war is over, they may have it all their own way, or 
their promoters may think that they ought to have it so. 
We may reach an age of machines in which thinkers 
may wish they could be transported to ‘‘ Erewhon "’, 
where all machines were suppressed by law, and the 
Englishman who entered the country with a watch was 
put into prison. 

Against science to-day are r the classics of 
Greece and Rome. We hardly know why, since the 
Greeks were brilliantly scientific, and the Romans a 
model of that efficiency in material ways which it is the 
chief aim of science to secure. Yet since the 
antagonism has of late been revived in an acute form, 
it is well that both sides should be heard, and there 
is quite a little library of defences of classical teaching. 
An excellent short pamphlet, which can be had gratis, 
is that of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, ‘* Machines or Mind? "’ 
introducing the ‘‘ Loeb Classical Library’’, and in a 
book of two years since with the odd title of 
‘*Vanuxem Lectures’ the reader can find the wit of 
Mr. A. D. Godley analysing classical ideas and achieve- 
ments side by side with the pronouncements of dis- 
tinguished philosophers and men of science. . 

Now Mr. R. W. Livingstone, an Oxford scholar who 
has written on ‘‘ The Greek Genius and its Meaning to 
Us”’, has published ‘‘ A Defence of Classical Educa- 
tion’’ which is much more than a pamphlet or a 
lecture. We rather distrust a world that is swayed by 
pamphlets, for the writers of them have no room to 
be fair, and deal naturally in concise denunciations and 
question-begging nouns and adjectives. If the con- 
troversy is to be settled, it must be understood; the 
points on each side must be moderately and calmly 
stated, and some attempt must be made to consider in 
the same spirit the views of objectors, however 
irritating and ludicrous they may seem. Calm dis- 
cussion, without the making of scornful points, should 
contribute to this end, and Mr. Livingstone’s book, 
which has the advantage of being well arranged, will, 
we hope, reach many readers. 

Mr. Livingstone maintains that an education based 
on physical science, whether as a training for the mind 
or as introduction to life, would leave serious gaps 
which only the humanities can fill, and he mentions the 
fact, familiar to all real students of education, that the 
predominance of classical education in Germany shows 
that it is consistent with the highest scientific achieve- 
ment. He doubts if it is wise to mention this; but 
there are so many people who regard Germany’s 
triumph of efficiency as the greatest thing in the world 
that it is just as well to bring forward the point. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri; the stupid people who cannot 
see that may be the noisiest, but they are not going to 
shout down a nation which, after all, has sound sense. 

The questions most frequently asked are these: Why 
should the classics have a place in our education? Why 
should they not be confined to a few specialists? 
Why should they not be entirely replaced by our own 
and other modern languages, literatures, and history? 
To these inquiries Mr. Livingstone wisely devotes the 
greater part of his book. To his previous exposure of 
the deficiencies revealed in the biographies of men of 
science they might reply with a similar indictment of 
infructuous exponents of the classics, and we are glad 
to see that Mr. Livingstone ends with some excellent 
suggestions for reform in classical teaching, more 
attention to Realien, and less prominence for the purely 
linguistic side. We have known men honoured with a 
First Class in Classics who lived, it might seem, solely 
to make use of the stock phrases they had learnt, and 
had a very insufficient acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of their own language. The classics raise with 
simplicity and lucidity the fundamental problems of life 
and thought. ‘‘ They give, not mass of knowledge, but 
clearness of fundamental principles '’, according to the 
German writer whom Mr. Livingstone quotes. The 
advantages belonging to Latin prose and translation he 
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exhibits admirably. It is a pity that English has so 
few inflections and such a large mass of dead words. 

Mr. Livingstone’s work has doubtless already been 
enjoyed by many of those who took part in the meeting 
of the Classical Association a few days since. It is not 
entirely free from the defects of special pleading ; but it 
is well and wittily done, as the work of any classical 
scholar of mark should be. 


MORE MARIA. 


“ War Phases according to Maria.” By Mrs. John Lane. 
Bodley Head. 2s. 6d. net. 
ARIA is now a recognised institution. The mere 
mention of her name conjures up a host of 
delightful memories. It was not to be expected that 
her brilliant creator would miss such an opportunity as 
is now afforded for showing to us Maria under war 
conditions. The stories that make up this slight 
volume are little gems of satire, sparkling, and well 
set. Mrs. John Lane is an acute observer, who can 
expose the follies and weaknesses of her own sex—or a 
certain portion of it—without bitterness and without 
venom. 

Her Maria is a snob of snobs, it is true. She meanly 
admires mean things. She grovels before rank and 
titles, and is thoroughly ashamed of her worthy 
husband, the grocer (wholesale, mind you!). But 
when you have admitted all this you have not said the 
last word about Maria. For all her pretence and 
shams, which deceive no one but herself, she is 
intensely human and real, and there is about her a 
certain shrewdness and engaging candour that make 
her views on things well worth reading. She is an 
intensely vivid and convincing personality. Her 
anxiety to be ‘‘ in the swim ”’ and to use war work as 
a means of social advancement is most refreshingly 
narrated. At every turn she is thwarted. Her laud- 
able desire to serve on a committee of any sort because 
‘* just to be on one would make me feel that I was 
really doing something ’’ comes to nought, and so, like- 
wise, does her desire to give hospitality to a Belgian 
countess, who turns her down because she has not been 
presented at Court. A like disappointment awaits her 
when she attempts to keep hens in her husband’s study, 
only to find that one of her ‘‘ smart ’’ friends has foisted 
on her a set of ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’’ who, to her annoy- 
ance, obstinately refuse to lay eggs. Her efforts at house- 
hold economies, and her endeavour to gain compensa- 
tion from the Government for her husband’s “ air 
raid ’’ injuries, in order to provide her with a 
musquash coat for which her soul longed, and which 
her husband had refused to give her, are delightfully 
imagined. Perhaps the most entertaining chapter in 
the book is ‘* Maria on the New Equality ’’, when, after 
she has captured an impecunious marquis, to give dis- 
tinction to her party, she admits that ‘‘ there’s nothing 
so beautiful and satisfying as the new equality, 
especially when it’s with the right kind of people ”’. 

Mrs. Lane has written a book which is not to be 
missed in these times, and she has not yet by any 
means exhausted the manifold possibilities of Maria. 
The volume is cleverly illustrated by Miss A. H. Fish, 
who has caught in a remarkable manner the spirit of 
Mrs. Lane’s creation. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


** Blackwood ”’ continues to be an admirable chronicle of the war. 
Odysseus in “The Scene of War” this month comes nearer 
home, and his brief glimpse of England is excellent in its sense of 
vision and feeling for character. On the “Tanks” he is more 
like the average journalist, but in his account of “The Battle of 
the Somme ” he is again at his best. Prof. Somerville uses both 
science and good sense in his article on “‘ Increased Agricultural 
Production.” ‘The Tales of a Gaspipe Officer” and ‘‘ The Tale 
of a Casualty Clearing Station” are at once well written and 
informative. “Ganpat” finishes his “Fallen Angels,” and 
many readers will regret to see the end. For he has all the 
gay and ready humour which is one of the leading features of 
our Army. “ Zeres” tells how the Kafiran Camel Constabulary 


was created out of nothing, thwacked the Dervishes and won 
professional recognition as a fighting corps. Mr. Charles Whibley 


has a striking article on “Thomas Wolsey, Minister of War”, 
which puts a familiar figure in a new light, and the “ Musings 
Without Method” are as pungent as usual. Exaggeration, how. 
ever, spoils some of their effect. 


The “ Cornhill’? opens with the first instalment of a story by 
Mrs. Maud Diver, “ Unconquered: An Episode of 1914”, 
which promises well. Mr. Edmund Gosse surveys “ the battle 
fields of the Ourcq”’ with a skilful pen, and Mr. W. E. de B. 
Whittaker shows the awkwardness of a descent “ Into Germany 
on the Eve of War.” He went with an aviator to secure an 
Albatross biplane in order to make a flight across the Atlantig, 
The pair got out of Germany by the aid of an amazing coinei- 
dence. The author met an old councillor who forty years before 
had been befriended by a man of his name and a close relative, 
Two stories of the war in 1914 are both effective in different ways, 
Mr. Boyd Cable reveals Royal gifts as the happy climax of an 
uncomfortable Christmas; and Mr. W. E. Norris, an excellent 
craftsman for many a year, shows how two women were in- 
terested in ‘Jan Issel” and what they made of his memory 
when he was lost in the war. Mr. W. Hope Hodgson gives 
vivid and dramatic account of the saving of a burning ship in 
“ The Real Thing: ‘S OS’”, and Dr. W. H. Fitchett, in “‘ The 
War in Perspective’, offers some striking concerning 
former wars of importance which are dwarfed by the present 
gigantic struggle. We are pleased to see “The Bicentenary of 
Gray” comm-morated by the Dean of Norwich. We doubt, 
however, his comparison between Gray and Lamb. Both, 
indeed, were admirable letter-writers, and both “solitary 
creatures ” to a certain extent. But Lamb had far more cronies 
than Gray, and he was at once more human in his frailties and 
more angelic in his sacrifices than the most learned of English 
poets. Gray had the reserve of the great scholar, and a fas- 
tidiousness in human intercourse which did not belong to Lamb, 
We cannot see Gray sitting down to enjoy the company of a 
Martin Burney or proposing marriage to any woman. 

** The National Review ’’ begins its “‘ Episodes of the Month” 
with a welcome appreciation of the great victory in front of 
Verdun. It emphasises once more the importance of the Somme 
offensive, and warmly supports the Western school, which, 
indeed, in the mere matter of successes alone can point to a 
persistent record of which “side shows” on our side cannot 
boast. Both in the “Episodes” and in Mr. Maxse’s three 
chapters on “'The Debacle of Downing Street ” there are tren- 
chant remarks on the late political crisis, such as “ Now we have 
Five instead of Twenty-three—almost any Five would be better 
than any Twenty-three ”’. 

The late Captain Palmer adds to our good opinion of his 
abilities in literary dialogue by his epigrammatic ‘“‘ Conversation 
of Christopher ” on “ Public Schools,” Mr. H. W. Wilson sup- 
plies a convenient summary of our enemics’ wrong-doing in 
“Germany Convicted out of Her Own Mouth”, and Mr. H. E. 
V. Pickstone in “ A Colonial Warning to the Mother Country ” 
offers some timely and straightforward remarks concerning 
British slackness in food-supply, and adds a striking example of 
it: ‘ Dried potatoes contain all the nutritive properties of the 
fresh article, and are used as food in most countries. It took me, 
however, four days going round the wholesale London houses 
before I could get a sample, and that sample was made in Germany 
and imported prior to the war”’. 

Under the vigorous lead of Mr. Prothero we expect a great 
advance in the national conception of agriculture. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“The Jewish Problem and the World War.’’ 
Morgan & Scott. 64. net. 

Bishop Welldon in a brief and effective Foreword shows what 
the Committee of the Russian Jews’ Relief Fund has to 
face to-day. He quotes Paderewski’s statement that in Poland 
“it has become necessary for the inhabitants to live on the 
bark of trees and such food as can be found in the woods.” The 
Bishop himself says that “all over an area seven times as large as 
Belgium the Jews are dying, or are near to dying, of starvation ”’. 

Mr. Levison shows clearly the horrors of the Jewish position 
to-day. In Russia they are compelled to live in a Pale which 
is in the war zone, and has been alternately occupied by Russian 
and German troops. As for Poland, the fall of Warsaw alone 
involved the flight of 359,000 Jews. The Relief Fund started 
to cope with these conditions is representative of all denomi- 
nations in Great Britain. A Jewish Committee in Petrograd 
has direct supervision and control, and the relief work is mapped 


By Leon Levison. 


out according to provinces and counties. Food, lodging and - 


medical help are provided as far as possible, and a special Board 
of Credit arranges small loans by the aid of which refugees can 
resume their occupations. The “ Appeal” at the end puts 
strongly the case of the homeless and starving, and, reducing the 
means of livelihood to a minimum, explains that “the sum 
23d. will keep alive one person for one day ”’. . 
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The Saturday Review. 13 January 1937, 


THE 


SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 


HE 
I time, and from intellectual and spiritua] starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 


reading during the week, 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SarurDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 


to time in its Correspondence Columns, 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a _ perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 


“Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Gulden 
Age that it [the Sarurpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the evenis a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exuggerution and pessimism.” —11 March 1916. 

“* There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SaTURDAY REvIEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 


8 April 1916. 
** Without flattery, the SaturDaAY Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916, 


“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurDAY Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number, . . .”,—19 February 


1916. 
“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National 
Service. . . .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 


Colonies. 7 January 1915. 


“1 read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the Sarurnpay Review every week— 
which exceptaman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated, . . .”,-—11 December 


1915. 
“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” —13 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, £1 85. 2d. 

Abroad, 108. 4d. An Edition is 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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speptics 
and 


The Importance ofzSuitable] Food. 


Ts maintain health, Digestion, Absorptionand 
Assimilation must proceed in a regular 
manner. When these processes become 
deranged, Dyspepsia and other Gastric Disorders 
result, causing pain and much discomfort to the 
sufferer. Errors in diet contribute in a special 
manner to these disturbances. The selection of 
suitable food then becomes a most important 
matter. For Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 
the “Allenburys’ DIET furnishes a complete 
food, which is palatable, easily digested, and 
wholly nourishing. It increases the power of 
assimilation, making it possible for other articles 
of food to be taken. SSeere 


= 
= 
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mw: Made immediately by adding boiling water only 


The ‘Allenburys’ DIET is « concentrated nutrient of excep 
tional merit, that can be taken for prolonged periods without 
any distaste arising. It is composed of pure, rich, full-cream 
milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form, Unlike 
the usual invalids’ foods it does not require cow s milk to be 
used in its preparation, 
being instantly made ready 
for use by the simple ad- 
dition of boiling water on! 

This distinct advantage is 
of immense service in the 
work of a busy hospital or 
under- staffed sick - room. 


h In Tins at1/6, A large Sam- 
3/- & 6f-each. seat free 
) Of all Chemists. on request. 


- 
Z Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37. Lombard Street, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1715. 


TRADE MARK. 


A.D. 1715. 


= 
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EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


IS SANATOGEN A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


“TO PRESERVE GOOD NERVES”? 


REMARKABLE STATEMENT 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUGH it is only a few months since the Sanatogen and 
Formamint business was purchased from the Board of 
Trade by an all-British syndicate, the demand for these 
famous products has already leaped up to an astonishing figure. 


Hundreds of congratulatory letters have been received, not 
only from doctors and the public, but from retail chemists all 
over the country, who are hastily doubling and trebling their 
orders to meet the sudden run on their stocks. 


The gist of their reports is everywhere the same: ‘‘ Our cus- 
tomers’ are tired of substitutes, and are only too glad to get the 
real thing now we can assure them it is British.” 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF SANATOGEN’S VALUE. 


While the business was still under the control of the Board of 
Trade, a Member asked in the House of Commons, “Is Sanato- 
gen a necessity to the country?” 


“I believe it depends on whether we can manage to preserve 
gcod nerves,”’ replied the Home Secretary, thereby indicating his 
knowledge of the fact that Sanatogen is universally recognised 
as the most efficient means of maintaining the nervous system in 
a healthy and vigorous condition. 

Sanatogen is not a “secret remedy”; its constituents have 
always been openly stated. But there is something about Sanato- 
gen, something in the method of preparing it—that is to say, in 
the very difficult synthetic processes by which its ingredients are 
organically united to form a true chemical compound—which 
makes it utterly different from, and incomparably superior to, the 
multitude of imitation products ‘‘ said to be the same thing.” 


WHAT SANATOGEN DOES. 


Sanatogen, for instance, causes definite and measurable changes 
in the human organism—a marked improvement in general 
nutrition; in the replacement of wasted tissue; in the quantity 
and quality of the blood; in glandular and other visceral 
activities; in the phosphoric content of the nerve cells, from 


which nervous energy is manufactured—in short, it produces a 


true and harmless stimulation of all the vital processes which, 
under the physician’s guidance, cannot but assist Nature to 
build up health and energy. 


FORMAMINT ALSO BRITISH. 

After Sanatogen, perhaps the best-known product of the same 
firm is Formamint, “the germ-killing throat tablet.” 

Formamint alone has been proved to destroy harmful germs 
in the mouth and throat without injuring the body. It is thus a 
quick and convenient remedy for sore throat and kindred 
ailments; it also affords a large measure of protection against 
bacterial processes which arise in the oral cavity, and range from 
minor infections of the throat, mouth, and gums, to dangerous 
diseases like Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles. etc., including 
forms of Influenza and Consumption. 


START USING SANATOGEN TO-DAY. 


A dose of Sanatogen costs you about 2d.—less than you pay 
for a cup of tea or coffee in a restaurant. In addition to its 
health-giving, nerve-strengthening properties, it has wonderful 
nourishing powers, and also enables your digestive organs to 
extract the maximum nutriment from ordinary foodstuffs. When 
taking it, therefore, you can reduce your ordinary meals and yet 
be better nourished ; hence its use is actually economical in these 
times, when food -is so dear and physical fitness so essential to 
everyone. 

Buy a tin at your chemist’s to-day. (The retail prices—rs. od. 
to gs. 6d.—have not been raised, despite a heavy increase in the 
cost of the ingredients.) But be sure you get the genuine 
original Sanatogen, as purchased by us from the Board of Trade. 
See that the tin ts labelled “Manufactured at our works at 
Pensance, Cornwall”; any tin not so labelled is spurious. 

As there are so many worthless imitations of Sanatogen on the 
market we shall later on re-name the preparation and advertise 
the new name so widely that you will at once be able to identify 
it as that of the old genuine original Sanatogen. Meanwhile, 
look for. the Penzance label and refuse all substitutes. 
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-BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY. 


Tue fourteenth annual general meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, under the 
presidency of Mr. Joseph Hood, who, in the absence of Mr. Duke, 
the chairman, was voted to the chair. 

The Chairman: It is usual at our annual meetings for the 
Chairman to go through the various items in the Balance-sheet 
and make some passing comments, and I propose to follow that 
course. Taking the Assets side of the Balance-sheet first, and 
dealing with pounds only and not shillings and pence, you will see 
that the item of “‘ Real Estate and Buildings at cost, less pro- 
vision for amortisation of leaseholds, £630,519,” again shows an 
increase of £28,560. This is principally due to expenditure on the 
Liverpool and Bristol factories, with some small amounts on other 
properties. The item of “ Plant, Machinery, Fixtures and 
Fittings at cost or under, £437,952,” shows a small decrease of 
£3,159 against an increase last year of £33,427. That was due to 
the considerable additional equipment of the Liverpool factory, 
which, of course, it has not been necessary to repeat this year. 
“‘ Goodwill, Trade Marks and Patents, £879,064,” is the same as 
last year. ‘‘ Loans to and Current Accounts with Associated 
Companies, {2,630,565,” is necessarily a fluctuating item, and it 
shows the considerable reduction this year of £487,827. Some of 
the allied companies owe us more than they did last year and 
some less, but on the whole they owe us more. The principal 
reason the item is less than last year is because of a transfer from 
this account to “‘ Sundry Debtors ” of a sum of £944,777, which 
represented a loan by us to an allied company in Germany before 
the war, and which instead of being owing to us by the German 
company is now a debt of the Deutsche Bank as the purchaser of 
our German interests. That sum, I may mention incidentally, 
is payable to us in sterling and not in marks. ‘“‘ Investments in 
Associated Companies, £5,092,524,” is the largest item on the 
Assets side of the Balance-sheet, and shows a reduction of 
£499,260, largely due to the transference from this account to 
Sundry Debtors of our investments in shares of the German 
companies, which, of course, in consequence of the sale of them 
are now properly included as a debt and not an investment in 
associated companies. The item of “ Other Investments, 
£13,098,” appears for the first time in the Balance-sheet, and is so 
described because they are not strictly investments in associated 
companies. ‘‘ Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials 
at Cost or Under” is a very important item, and shows an 
increase of £808,776 to £4,516,553. Not only is our investment 
in leaf more than it was last year, due to some extent to increased 
cost of the leaf, but our stocks at the depots abroad show a sub- 
stantial increase. Last year our stocks of manufactured tobacco 
were down, but I am glad to say that in spite of difficulties of 
transport we have been able to bring our stocks of manufactured 
goods up again at our depots. ‘“‘ Sundry Debtors ”’ (less provision 
for doubtful debts) and Debit Balances have increased by 
£1,861,061 to {£2,309,885. As I previously explained, this is 
largely due to the transfer to this account of the debts due in 
respect of the German businesses, but it is also due to additional 
amounts owing for goods as well as to,the large increase in sales 
of our goods and to some extent to our holding of Notes, which 
we have treated as a debt rather than ascash. The last item on 
the Assets side is ‘‘ Cash at Bankers and in Transit,” which, whilst 
it is down by £141,933, is yet the considerable sum of {1,061,627. 
Taking the Assets as a whole, you will see that they have in- 
creased by {1,579,317 to the large total of 417,571,792. 

Let me now turn to the Liabilities side of the Balance-sheet. 
The issued capital of £4,500,000 Preference Shares and /6,254,320 
Ordinary Shares remains the same as last year. 

The item of ‘‘ Creditors and Credit Balances’ has jumped up 
by £1,088,246, due largely to deposits with us, provisions for 
Income Tax and freight and war and marine risk funds, and 
soon. The item of £32,500 for“ Bills Payable ”’ in last year’s 
Balance-sheet has now disappeared. You may have noticed 
that we have increased the ‘‘ Reserves for Buildings, Machinery 
and Materials”’ by £40,737 upon last year’s figures. There is 
no change in Premiums on Ordinary Shares issued. The “ Pro- 
vision for Redemption of Coupons” packed in our goods is 
increased by £7,127 to £40,077. 

The item of ‘‘ General Reserve to provide against possible 
losses arising from the war”’ of {1,500,000 is not varied. I dealt 
with this item fully in addressing you at our last annual meeting, 
and we know of no reason to depart from what I then said, that 
until after the close of the war it is impossible to say what our 
losses will be, but from the information available the losses will 
not approach half the {1,500,000 set aside to General Reserve. 

The only remaining item, ‘‘ Profit and Loss Account, subject 
to Excess Profits Duty,” is £2,092,938, as against £1,617,230, or 
an increase of £475,708. The profit for the year is £2,733,361, as 
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against {1,850,059 forthe previous year. Thisis the largest 

we have earned since the incorporation of the company, and I fgg 
sure you will be gratified at the result. It shows an increase of 
£883,302, after providing for a considerably larger amount fg 
Income Tax than in 1915. 

Now with regard to the dividend, we have, as you are awar 
already paid four interim dividends, amounting in all to 25 per 
cent. upon the Ordinary Shares, absorbing £1,563,580, and we 
recommend to you the payment of a final dividend in cash (fre 
of British Income Tax) of 5 per cent. on the 31st inst., amounting 
to £312,716, leaving, with the balance of £1,148,156 brought ip 
from last year, an available balance of £1,780,322. 

With regard to the proposed bonus the position is somewhat 
altered. At the time we prepared the Report we felt that th 
shareholders, having regard to the large profits, were entitled 
to a distribution in excess of the 30 per cent., but, on the othe 
hand, we considered that we should not be justified, in view of 
the increased expenditure in the purchases of leaf and othe 
materials which have gone up very considerably in price, and 
to the large payments in cash which at this time of the year 
become due, in making any further distribution in cash. We 
considered the matter and came to the conclusion to recom. 
mend to you that out of our large holding of Ordinary shares 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Ltd., a bonus 
distribution should be made of one Ordinary share of $5 in respect 
of every four Ordinary shares of this company. We are quite 
able to do this, as those shares only stand in our books at the 
nominal value of less than 6d. for each share, and the total 
amount we should have had to write off our investment i 
associated companies, as the result of the distribution of the 
1,563,580 Canadian shares, would have been only £37,058. 

Since the issue of the Report and Balance-sheet the Directoy 
have had certain difficulties brought to their attention, and have 
had the advice of counsel thereon, and they consider it would 
be undesirable to distribute this bonus without an alteration 
of the existing Articles of Association. It will accordingly be 
necessary to submit the matter to further meetings of th 
company, at which the proposed alteration of the Articles will 
be brought before you. We hope that the delay thus entailed 
will merely postpone the transfer of the shares for a few weeks 
more, and that there will not be any disappointment in com 
sequence on your part. , 

As you know, this is the month of the year when Income Tax 
is payable, and whilst we have provided for the obligation 
before arriving at our net profit of 2,733,361, yet the money 
has to be paid out of our cash resources. After paying the 
final dividend of 5 per cent., the carry forward as compared 
with last year will be increased by £632,064, subject, however, 
to the Excess Profits Duty, which, of course, has shortly to be 
paid in cash, and which, whilst the exact figure has not yet 
been adjusted with the Income Tax surveyor, will be a very 
substantial amount. 

Touching upon the general position, I last year mentioned im 
my remarks to you the increasing difficulties in carrying on the 
business arising out of the war, dependent as it was so much 
upon the efficient carrying on of our manufactures, and of 
adequate transport facilities at a reasonable rate. Those difi- 
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culties have not decreased. We have lost from our head offige, # 
our foreign offices, and from our English factories over 2,200) 


men who have joined the Colours. I should like to express our 
appreciation of the splendid way the women whom we have 
trained in the offices and factories have risen to the occasion 
and done excellent work. 

* To those of our employees at home on salary or wages whost 
incomes do not exceed {400 a year we have made War Emer 
gency allowances as some compensation for the extra cost of 
living. In addition we have for some years past, in fact priot 
to the war, given annually in March to our —- employees 
in England who have been continuously with us for the year 
a bonus based upon a percentage of their wages for the past 
financial year of the com . We have found that it has been 
very much appreciated, and should the practice be continued 
(as we hope it will) it is our intention to extend the bonus t0 
the management and clerical staff of the Head Office and the 


factories in this country, including any Directors who may bé 


in receipt of salaries. 

Before I sit down I may mention that it is our hope that we 
may be able to carry on our business in the future without any 
additional difficulties, anxious as they sometimes have been. 
Our annual profits, with some slight setbacks, have been pro 
gressive. Each year our sales have invariably been in excess 
of the previous year. Throughout the world smoking is om 
the increase, and how much the pipe and cigarette are appre 
ciated the man in the trenches is the best witness. The sale 
of the company and of our associated companies for the first 
three months of our present financial year (October to December) 
show an increase of about 25 per cent. upon the corresponding 
three months of last year. We hope to maintain that increase 
throughout the year, and to be able to meet you next January 
with a satisfactory Balance-sheet. 

Eliminating from this Resolution the recommendation 
to the distribution of the Canadian shares, I now beg to formally 
move the adoption of the Report (as amended) and Balance 
sheet for the year ended September 30th last, including the 
payment on January 31st inst. of a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
upon the issued Ordinary shares (free of British Income Tax). 

You are, of course, aware that we have for the year 1916-17 
declared an interim dividend of 6 per cent., payable on the 
31st inst., so that on that day you will receive 11 per cent. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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ROYAL NAVY 
LIST 


(WHO’S WHO IN THE NAVY) - 


Contains a Unique Record of the 
SERVICES, HONOURS 


AND 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 
OF OFFICERS 


Special 
Supplement 


CONTAINING 


PRESENT WAR 

SERVICES 

of OFFICERS 
DIARY of EVENTS 


Amongst other Special Features 
are 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE’S 
DESPATCH ON THE 
JUTLAND BATTLE 

(Full Text) 


COMMISSIONS AND SERVICES 
OF SHIPS 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
OF NAVAL EVENTS 


1917 Issue Now Ready 
Annually 
Cloth bound, 10s. net. 


London: WITHERBY & CO., 326 High Holborn 


Macmillan’ 's New Books 
SEA WARFARE 


containing” The Fringes of the Flee.” Talesof' The 
Destroyers at Jutiand.” 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Benoit By MARCEL 


Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 8vo. | 


2s. net. 
Tue T - the of 


Noh,” or Accomplishment. 
Study of the Classical Stage of ‘See By ERNEST 
FENOLLOSA and EZRA POUND. 6vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


Tue Darty Mait.—" Few wiser or better written works on the oternal | 
education controversy have appeared than Mr. R. W. Livingstone’s 
‘A Defence of Classical Education.’ ' 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for the Young 


People. By STEPHEN PAGET, Wonder,” 
‘Essays for Boys and Girls,"’ etc. Extra crown 8vo-. 


5s, net. 
Tae Osserver.—*' Mr. Stephen Paget is an admirable essayist, and ‘I 
Sometimes Think’ is another of the volumes that he can put together with 
a sure and seemingly easy touch.” 


Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Authorof *' Friends,’ 
** Battle,’ “* Daily Bread,’’ Borderlands,”’ etc. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Religion and Philosophy. sy zr. c- 
COLLINGWOOD, Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVEND! (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/- net. 


DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, 1/6 ., 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2/- . 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) 5i- ., 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, B.C. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


HE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Iasti- 
tution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., will be OPENED. op 
18th JANUARY, 1917. Courses will be held in the Principal 
Languages of the Near, Middle and Far East, and of Africa. 
Courses will also be given on Oriental Religion and Customs. 
Intending Students are invited to apply at’once to the under- 
signed. E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


yee and AUTOGRAPHS bought and sold. Best cash 
Catalogues sent post free,—R. ATKINSON, 
97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


NOTICE, 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 

Orders should be crossed end made 
te the the Menage REVIEW Offices, 10 Tin 
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i 


The Journal of Reconstruction 


The Contents 


of the 
January Issue 
include 
Meaning of 
Reconstruction 


The Problem of the 
Partially Disabled Soldier 


The Ministry of Labour 
An Educational Outlook 


The University Woman 
and the War 


America 
Reconstruction 
The National Income 
and the War 


Reviews 


Scholastic and Secretarial 


Appointments 
Etc., Etc. 


Monthly - 1/- 


Annual Subscription - 14/- post free 


PUBLISHED AT 


“THE ATHENZUM” 


OFFICE 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BENIGHTED MEXICO 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


The author, an American journalist well known in England, 
gives an impartial account of the Terror ia that coumtry and the 
events connected with it, including the massacres and horrors 
which accompany it that have hitherto passed almost unnoticed 
in this country. The author moreover shows the part that 
Germany has played in these tragic events. 


A HIGHLAND REGIMENT 


| 
| 


I Five Remarkable Books | 


Poems by E. A. MACKINTOSH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, | 


The author of this volume of poems is a yo 
Seaforth Highlanders, who has already won the Military Cross. 


subaltern in the | 


ALITTLE WORLD APART| 


By GEORGE STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story which will take its place amomgst the most brilliant 
novels of to-day. It holds the reader captive by its eharm, rare 
distinction and unfailing interest. It is the third novel written 
by the author of the masterpiece, ‘‘ Topham’s Folly." (Jan. 17 


THE COW & MILK BOOK 


By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


This is a little practical book on cow-keeping and dairy 
management by a lady who has a wide practical experience. 


UTINAM. 3 Glimmering of Goddesses 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by GLYN PuiLpot, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘“‘A gem of fabulist literature has been created by Mr. 
Arkwright in this book. He has worked out his fable in a spirit 
of rare consistency, and with many touches of humour and 
shrewd thrusts at human we - @ distinguished 
little book.''—Daily Graphic. 


AFRAID. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 
By Watson and Rees, 


‘*The authors of this clever detective story have certain 
attained a mastery of this branch of fiction, and I shall look wii 
interest for further work by them,"’ 


GIDDY MRS. GOODYER. 
By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 


‘*We have every reason to be grateful to Mrs. Tremlett for 
this charming little comedy of British South African manners. 
This novel is an achievement.'’—Pali Mali Gazette, 


JIMMY'S WIFE. By Jessie Champion. 


‘Its characters, for the most part put in with a light, bright 
touch, are free and natural, its dialogue is fresh and really witty, 
and it tells a good story in a thoroughly interesting fashion."’ 

Sunday Times. 


DANCING HOURS. By Harold Ohlson. 


‘“‘Gustavus Floyd is a veritable gem among fashionable 
diners-out and country house visitors, and his epigrams would 
enliven the dullest of pages. Decidedly a book to be recom- 
mended to the discriminating novel reader.'’—Ladées’ Field 


By Sidney Dark. 

‘* As a psychological study Mr. Dark's book has a very special 
interest, but it has also the advantages of containing a good De 
dealing brightly and lightly with town and country life,''—T ruth. 


all Libraries and Booksellers. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO 
MARIA. By Mrs, John Lane, 


With Illustrations by “ FISH.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


War, it may be observed, does nothing to change Maria: 
It merely accentuates her, rendering her more futile, egotistical, 
and entertainingly cattish than ever. Certainly no man w 
have dared so merciless a piece of sex satire.''—Punch. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET,W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smirn & Son, The Arden Press, 
Company, Liutrep, at the Offices, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the 


treet, London, S.E., and Published by Tae Wrst Steanp Pusrismine 
Stamford rey St. Paul. in the County of London, Saturday, 13 January 1917, 
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